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Home Garden Supplies Christmas Decoration 


BY FRIEDERIKE WERNER, (Penna.) 


HEN Jack Frost returns from 

his northern realm for an over- 

night visit and spreads his cloak 

of silver over my garden, I begin 
to think of Christmas and Christmas 
decorations. I like to make the Wreath 
I hang on my threshold on holy eve and 
the decorations I use during this blessed 
of all holy days, myself, and with 
material the home-garden, the meadows, 
or the near woodlands supply. 

Spruce, Boxwood, Cedar clippings and 
the shiny Club Moss, which helps to 
earpet our northern woodlands, make 
suitable material, and are much in demand 
for Christmas greenery; the twin red 
berries of the Wintergreen, of spicy and 
aromatic flavor; the scarlet fruit of the 
Black Alder, the oblong, brilliantly- 
colored Barberries of our gardens; the 
bright berries of our beautiful American 
Holly; and the silvery clusters of the 
Bayberry, give a real holiday touch and 
fragrance to the wreaths, garlands, and 
candle decorations. 


Christmas wreaths and _ decorations Sia Sie Sectentin eats ot © & tents of Chet - 
es . . : a * e o oxwood, fronds o ristmas Fern, and Bar- 
made from clippings of the Evergreens berries. For the Wreath—Pine Clippings, Boxwood, and Barberries were used 





in our gardens give a note of cheer, 
color, light, and life to our homes; and 
at a time when greenery of any kind is 
most cherished and appreciated. A happy, 
cheery holiday spirit enters the home as 
soon as preparations for the making of 
the decorations are made. The sacred 
charm of Christmas;—and good will 
toward men,—is in the air around our 
homes and overtakes every member of 
the family. A quite beautiful Christmas 
prelude has been opened long before the 
holy day is here. 

To make the best use of what has 
grown in my garden, and to prolong 
their life and preserve the color, I put 
the material, whatever I am going to use 
in the way of Evergreen clippings and 
berries, in cool water over night. It 
makes the woody stems of the branches 
more pliable and they will endure a great 
deal of exposure afterwards if given this 
water treatment. 








GARDEN GATE WREATH (SEE FRONT COVER) 
For the wreath on the garden gate I 











Dinner Table Decoration made from Foundation for Tea Table Decoration used number 14 wire, 14 inches in dia- 
Cedar Clippings, Bayberries and Holly 7 in. in diam. Moss, knife and wire meter. Boxwood branches, with their 
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short, petioled clusters of glossy leaves, 
lend themselves readily for wreath-mak- 
ing. I tied the clippings to the wire with 
dull green cord; or number 32 wire can 
be used with branches overlapping. 
Little bunches of the bright-eolored Bar- 
berries were wound in at even distances. 
The base of the wreath I finished with a 
festoon made of a number of small Blue 
Spruce twigs, interwoven with bunches 
of Barberries. 


TEA TABLE DECORATION AND WREATH 


The tea table decorations were made 
of Boxwood clippings, fronds of the 
Christmas Fern, and for color and cheer 
the curved rustic Barberry branches 
were used. For the foundation of the 
decorations I used a round piece of wood 
with a center opening for the candle, 7 
inches in, diameter and about one-inch 
thick. I covered the entire surface with 
Moss, of which bright patches can be 
found in our woodlands. The Moss is 
removed with part of the soil it grows 
on and patted and pressed into shape 
over the wooden mold. The Moss may 
be fastened to the mold with thin green 
cord or wire but I prefer to decorate 
with the Moss in a natural state; it will 
knit closely together if applied damp and 
prepared a few days before the decora- 
tion is used. The sharpened Evergreen 
twigs are pushed into the damp Moss, 
beginning on the outside with twigs eut 
into even lengths. For the wreath in 
the background I used Pine elippings 
with Boxwood, and again the Barberry 
which offers her fruit so generously for 
the last and brightest display of the 
year. ; 
DINNER TABLE DECORATION 

A lovely combination of Cedar, the 
silvery drupes of the Bayberry, fragrant 
with a balsamic odor, and of which the 
Bayberry candles are made, and a cirele 
of our native Holly made the Dinner 
Table Decoration. The wood foundation 
is 10 inches in diameter. 


CANDLES 


18-inch eandles in pale green color and 
tapering, were used in these decorations. 
However any color may be used. Red, 
flickering candlelight makes a pleasing 
composition and the Bayberry candles 
yield a pleasant fragrance; incense-like 
when the flame expires. Candlelight is 
beautiful at all times and especially so 
at Christmas time, and when set off by 
green delightful gifts from our garden, 
meadows and cool forests. 


RETROSPECT 


To wind the wreath beside the crack- 
ling hearthfire, with branch and fruit con- 
tributing, from these trees and shrubs in 
the garden, which mother nature dressed 
in green all the year around, is a pleasant 
task. Proudly they stand on Christmas 
morning in their silver frosty dresses 
whispering: “Did we not help to adorn; 
did we not help to give cheer on this 
glorious Christmas day?” 





A Flower Base for holding cutflowers 
in place in a low dish ean be made of 
paraffine or candles. Pour the melted 
substance in a dish the desired size and 
make holes way through with a hot poker 
or large spike before paraffine gets hard. 
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Principles of Fireplace Construction 
BY H. F. KUZEL, (N. J.) 


place construction is shown here- 

with. Either stone or brick can be 
used in its erection, and by following a 
few simple rules the Fireplace should 
draw properly and throw heat into the 
room,—not smoke. Since the Fireplace 
plays a dual role of both ventilator and 
heat producer, both requirements must 
be met with in its construction. 

The height of chimney and size or area 
of flue will govern the intensity of draft 
created. Without a fire the Fireplace 
will act as a simple but efficient Ventilator 
by drawing the air from the bottom of 
the room toward opening and then up 
through flue. This will cause a constant 
current of air which is ideal from a ven- 
tilating standpoint, but if unchecked, 
and allowing for differences in tempera- 
ture in house and outside, will create 
a draft and cause more discomfort than 
healthful conditions. 

To check the disagreeable drafts and 
regulate intensity of fire on hearth, the 
use of a metal damper immediately be- 
low throat flue is widely used. This 
damper, preferably made of cast iron, 
has a hinged flap which can be con- 
trolled from front. When starting a 
fire the damper will be “open” to get 
full benefit of draft and after fire is 
at such stage that most smoke has es- 
caped, and a strong steady heat is being 
thrown off by the fuel, the opening in 
damper is reduced and the full benefit 
is derived in the room. 

For the purpose of deflecting heat 
into the room, the sides and back of 
Fireplace are generally sloped as shown. 
The metal damper, besides controlling 
draft, also acts as support for the arch 
at front and helps shape the hearth in 
plan as shown. 

Attention is called to the “smoke 
shelf” which baffles the cold air current, 
deflects it upward, thereby coming in 
contact with the hot blast from below 
and partly heated is carried upward in 


’ | ‘HE usual present practice of Fire- 


flue. A current of cold air blown down, 
and due to a poorly constructed throat 
entering into fireplace opening, will act 
as a blanket over the fire, temporarily 
stopping draft up the flue and causing 
“smoky” Fireplace. 

Other causes leading to smoky condi- 
tions are: Insufficient depth, excessive 
height of opening, and too great a width 
on the bottom of the areh over opening. 
A broad surface at this point gives the 
combustion gases a tendency to curl 
lazily along and unless draft is strong, 
smoke and gas are apt to enter room. 

To correct smoky condition of an 
existing Fireplace, several things can be 
done. First; see that the draft is ample; 
flue clean and free from obstructions; 
possibly raise chimney a few feet. 
Second; reduce size (height) of open- 
ing by raising hearth one or two bricks, 
or a new hearth built on top of present. 
Third; the top of the opening can be 
equipped with a metal hood extending 
4” or 6” beyond face of fireplace into 
the room. 

If the Fireplace is not deep enough, 
or throat is of improper construction, 
only a rebuilding will correct conditions. 

Wrought iron hooks and “eyes” should 
be securely built in at time of erection 
so that fire tongs and other tools may 
be hung for quick use. 

Fireplace openings are generally built 
30” to 36” high, 30” to 72” wide and 
16” to 30” deep. 

By installing a basket grate instead 
of andirons, coal can be burned instead 
of wood. 





Homemade Sauerkraut 


A Sauerkraut of excellent quality 
is now available in cans at nominal 
cost, many housewives still prefer to put 
up their own Kraut. Difficulties encoun- 
tered in the making of Kraut in the factory 
and at home have occupied the attention of 
Dr. C. S. Pederson, bacteriologist at the 
New York State Experiment Station at Gen- 
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eva, who has issued a statement on the 
best method to be followed. 


“Good Kraut can be made in the home if 
extreme care is taken in using the right 
amount of salt, in distributing it evenly, in 
packing the Kraut so as to exclude air, and in 
covering and weighing down the top of the 
crock,” says Dr. Pederson. 

“To make Kraut at home, use earthenware 
jars or paraffined barrels, preferably with 
straight sides. Remove the outer leaves and 
any dark areas from the heads of cabbage, 
quarter, and remove the core or cut it up fine. 
The cabbage should then be cut with a kraut- 
cutting board and packed into the jars or 
barrels, sprinkling with salt as it is packed. 
A wooden mallet may be used, but care should 
be exercised not to bruise the cabbage but 
rather pack it in by pressing. ; 

“In an ordinary 5- or 10-gallon jar sufficient 
brine will be produced by the salt to cover the 
cabbage. A 10-galion jar will hold about 60 
pounds of Kraut which will require 14% pounds 
of salt, or at the rate of 1 pound of salt to 
40 pounds of cabbage. : 

“The Kraut should be covered with clean 
cabbage leaves and then with a paraffined 
circular wooden cover. Place enough weight 
on this cover so that the brine comes to the 
top of the Kraut, but not over the cover. 
If a white scum forms, the Kraut is not prop- 
erly covered. This scum is yeast which de- 
stroys the acid and softens the Kraut. 

“Fermentation takes from 3 to 4 weeks at 
70 to 75 degrees, or longer at lower tem- 
peratures. The Kraut will be cured a week or 
two after frothing has ceased. The top layer 
should be then removed and the Kraut canned 
by the cold pack process, cooking 20 minutes in 
boiling water. This has been found to be the 
best way of handling Kraut and insures a good 
product throughout the year.” 





Things to Make 


Christmas Tree Ornaments, inexpensive 
and sparkling, can be made of Walnut 
shells. Glue the halves together and cover 
with tin or gold foil. A pin may be stuck 
in one end and used to attach the string 
to them. Nice work for the kiddies who 
will enjoy these diamonds hanging on the 
Christmas Tree. 


Christmas Place Cards can be made of 
Spruce cones. When painted with bronze 
paints and glued upright on a plain card 
they will appear like a tiny Christmas 
Tree. Green paint with touches of gold 
and a sprinkling of artificial snow may 
be used on tree; sealing wax will fasten 
it to eard. A few shading lines, for the 
ground, will give it the finishing touches. 

Gather Pine Cones, pretty dried Weeds 
and Grasses, Berries, Seed-Pods, and 
other things in the woods in the Fall. 
Store away where dust will not reach 
them. As you have time, color them, 
bronze them, and do all manner of things 
with them for Winter Bouquets. 


Norway Spruce Cones, six and seven 
inches long, work up wonderfully strik- 
ing, hanging from Christmas wreaths or 
fastened to Evergreen boughs, for Holi- 
day decorating. Bronze them in various 
colors. They may be used over and over 
again for they do not spoil. As it re- 
quires two years for a tree to drop its 
cones they should be picked up when 
found and painted at leisure, ready for 
future use. 


Home Made Pottery can be made from 
cutting odd shapes from colored envelope 
lining, or from colored magazine adver- 
tisements, or from the colored picture 
pages of a Sunday newspaper. Paste 
them on odd shaped jars, old sugar bowls 
and pitchers. After it is dry shellae over 
the whole surface and paint a rim of 
black or red at the top or bottom. These 
Vases look like expensive hand-painted 
Pottery. 

Rena Bauer, (Wis.) 
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Outdoor Christmas Decorations as described in the text; showing method of lighting 


Outdoor Christmas Decoration 
BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


HE Christmas beauty and bright- 

| ness of the present day is not all 

hidden behind closed doors, with 

only a glimpse to be seen through cur- 
tained windows. 

The modern home places Christmas 
decorations and emblems on the outside, 
thus sharing the Christmas spirit with 
neighbors, and any others who chance to 
pass that way. In eities and towns, 
streets and public buildings are decorated 
with holiday greenery and multitudes of 
vari-colored lights. Community trees 
bring joy to childish hearts—and to 
others not so young. 

The popularity of this Outdoor Deco- 
rating is due to the fact that weather- 
proof lighting effects are easily obtained. 
These are very reliable, and may be used 
without fear of danger or disappoint- 
ment. Also natural greenery stays fresh 
and lasts for a much longer time in the 
outdoor air, and we may enjoy our 
decorations for an indefinite time. In 
fact, empty porch and window boxes 
filled with these greens remain attractive 
throughout most of the winter season. 

If growing Pine and Spruce Trees, and 
Evergreen Shrubbery, are a part of the 
landseaping scheme, they prove a happy 
solution of the problems as they are 
easily decorated with strings of lights 
and other weather resisting tokens. Lack- 
ing these natural sources, the family may 
make a pleasant trip to nearby woods 
and return with branches of greenery 
which may be made into very attractive 
expressions of the Yuletide. Great care 
should be taken not to disfigure any 
scenery, nor to remove more than can be 
used. If neither of these is available 
there is still resort to the market. 

The berries of the Bittersweet are 
lovely twined among the green branches, 
also festoons of Cranberries and pop- 
corn. Tiny bells tied with eord to the 
ends of twigs make a happy tinkling, as 
they sway in the winter wind. Last but 
not least, the brightness of many colored 
lights. 

Doesn’t - the home in the picture 
breathe this Christmas spirit? And one 


van almost hear it shout “Happy Christ- 
mas.” Many people made a point of 
passing by, and numbers paused to 
absorb more of its shining loveliness than 
was apparent at a hasty glance. 

An arched frame was fastened over the 
central opening of the porch. Over this 
archway, across the porch railing, and 
about the supporting pillars at each end, 
were fastened limbs of Spruce brought 
from the woods. Through this greenery 
was strung lights; red, blue, green and 
yellow. 

A small Christmas Tree was purchased 
and set firmly in a concrete urn, center- 
ing the archway. Evergreen Ground Ivy 
was put around the tree at the base, and 
allowed to trail over the urn. Weather- 
proof tree lighting sets containing only 
white lamps were used. The only other 
decoration was a quantity of finely eut 
tinfoil, known as “Icicles.”” When lighted 
this gave the tree a shining whiteness, 
which formed just the right note of eon- 
trast to the colored lighting of the other 
decorations. 

An electric candle wreath hung in the 
large window at the right. 


A large floodlight was concealed from 
the street behind a pile of leaves in 
shrubbery. This light threw all details 
into sharp relief. A timely Christmas 
snow added further beauty to this scene. 





Begonia, Arthur Malliett 


I think of all the Begonias I’ve ever 
had or seen, the Arthur Malliett is my 
favorite. This is one of the rarest of the 
entire Begonia tribe and one that belongs 
to fanciers. It is supposedly of poor 
growth, but my start came from Califor- 
nia, as an unrooted piece of stalk, and 
never could a Begonia do or grow finer. 
It is now a large plant over two feet 
high. The leaves in under are a dark red, 
and are a greenish red on top, freely 
sprinkled with silvery-pinkish dots. My 
plant has not yet bloomed. Easily propa- 
gated by leaves or cuttings. 


H. D. Surrtiz, (N. Y.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“He who with love gives Me a leaf, a 
flower, a fruit, or water, ‘ 
This gift of love I accept from him 
who is self-conquered.” 
—BHAGAVAD GITA. 
‘‘T is more blessed to give than to 
| receive” the Bible says, while the 
Koran tells one to “Show kindness 
unto your parents, and relations, and 
orphans, and the poor, and your neighbor 
who is kin of you, and also your neighbor 
who is a stranger, and to your familiar 
companion, and the traveler, and the 
captives.” Christmas, Day of days, when 
members of the family from far and 
near, relatives, and dear old. friends all 
“eluster round the blaze to talk of other 
Christmas days and softly speak of home 
and home. .” for, “’Tis not the gift 
which marks the festival, nor lights nor 
garlands mark the holiday,” but the spirit 
and the hearts that make it sacred and 
remembered. But the joy of Christmas 
is lost entirely for some who work so 
hard before, that when the great Day 
arrives, all they wish for is an easy chair 
to sit down and rest themselves. The 
lines following express what some of 
these weary ones would like if wishes 
came true: 


“‘T wish I was a little rock, 

A sittin’ on a hill, 

A doin’ nuthin’ all day long, 
But just a sittin’ still. 

1 wouldn’t walk, I wouldn’t move, 
I wouldn’t even wash! 

I'd just sit down a thousand years, 
And rest myself, by Gosh!'” 

Several glasses of assorted fruit jellies 
make an acceptable gift, especially to a 
delicate person whose appetite needs 
coaxing. 

‘Tf, at any time, it comes into my head that 
a present is due from me to somebody, I am 
puzzled what to give, until the opportunity is 
gone. Flowers and fruits are always fit 
presents; flowers, because they are a proud 


assertion that a ray of beauty outvalues all 
the utilities of the world.””—EMERSON. 


The saying “Christmas comes but once 
a year,” originated with General Henry 
Lee. ; 





“I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost ; 
I love waves and winds and storms,— 
Everything almost 
Which is Nature’s, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery.” 
—SHELLY. 


Chipmunks are said to be hoarding 
away food a month earlier than is their 
habit, which Indians think means early 
and heavy snowfall. Recently it was 
noted that other Indians predicted a mild 
Winter because the pine-nuts were scarce 
this year. Indian weather forecasters 
disagree it seems as much as the meteor- 
ologists. “All signs fail in good weather.” 





“Some day, ere I grow too old to think, 
I trust to be able to throw away all 
pursuits save natural history, and to die 
with my mind full of God’s facts instead 
of men’s lies.” 
—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





Holiday time folks are apt to eat too 
much sugar in shape of candy, rich cakes 
and the like, causing mischief unless ac- 
tively engaged in strenuous exercise. 
Granulated sugar is said to be acid- 


creating and if too refined and concen- 
trated, ferments in the stomach resembl- 
ing much in its action, aleohol. If this 
be so, then many opposed to prohibition, 
own and operate a private still right 
down inside their own “tummies!” But 
for those who do hard work, however, 
whether athletic or manual labor, it is 
believed both nutritious and energy-creat- 
ing. In the first century of our era it 
is mentioned in writings as having its 
origin in the Orient, but remained un- 
known for centuries in Europe where it 
was first introduced by the Arabians. 
But it is only within the last several cen- 
turies that its use has been general as 
an important article of food. The an- 
cients used it as a laxative, and externally 
to cleanse inflamed or ulcerated surfaces. 
The fumes of burnt sugar are said to 
destroy offensive effluvia by sprinkling 
some on hot coals or hot shovel. It is 
important in preparing many medicines, 
both to conceal the taste and make it 
more palatable as well as preserve. The 
sweetness of beet-sugar is considered 
inferior to cane. 

Sugar cane has been cultivated since 
early times. Isaiah: “Thou hast bought 
me no sweet cane with money.” Cane 
sugar is present in some grasses, sorgum 
being made from one. Also found in 
juice of certain trees—Maple, Birch, 
Palm, ete.; and some fleshy roots, notably 
sugar-beet. During sugar cane season in 
India the bazaars are piled high with 
great sheaves of it. First peeled, then 
cut in short lengths with a machine and 
sold for about half a cent. The poorer 
classes buy the entire stalk, break it over 
their knee and peel and cut it all with 
their teeth. You see them by the millions 
chewing sugar cane, and I noticed also 
that the Chinese apparently liked it as 
well as the natives of the other countries 
such as India, Burma, Ceylon, ete. 


To make devilled nuts, add half tea- 
spoon of eayenne pepper and half tea- 
spoon paprika to every two teaspoons of 
salt used. Remember pepper wont hurt 
you, on the contrary is beneficial to your 
stomach, so cultivate the taste. 


Spiced drinks were popular in ye olden 
Holiday season. Experiments at the Pas- 
teur Institute, Paris, showed that the 
aroma of concentrated Cinnamon con- 
tacting certain germs in test tubes caused 
them to fall to the bottom in shoals, 
either stupified or dead; the same thing 
happening also if the tube was exposed 
to brilliant sunshine, but it was a much 
slower process. The microbes or germs 
rendered inert were Influenza, Smallpox, 
Searlet Fever, Dysentery, Cholera and 
Typhoid. Its aromatie and stimulating 
properties were long known to our early 
forbears, not only of the essence itself, 
but the odor also. Best Cinnamon comes 
from Ceylon, though it grows in India, 
Java, some parts of South America, and 
elsewhere. Canella alba is the name of 
a wild Cinnamon growing in southern 
Florida, and sometimes used to relieve 
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simple gastric disorders, though seldom 
used alone. It has stimulating properties 
and is used either with bitter tonies or in 
a medicine to counteract purgatives that 
tend to debilitate. Cinnamon flavors 
many medicines and ulso produces an 
agreeable warmth to the stomach. 

Cinnamon Tea: Fourth cup sugar, little 
water, juice 2 lemons, bit of grated rind of 
lemon and orange (always cut white away), 
eighth tsp. Cinnamon. (If you like cloves,— 
add tiny pinch,—some don’t.) Pour qt. of 
boiling water over 5 tsp. tea. Steep 5 min., 
strain, then pour over. spiced syrup. If 
served very cold, add mint leaf to each glass 
for a summer drink. If a winter one, serve 
hot and omit the mint. 

Cinnamon rolls or Cinnamon toast with 
a hot cup of cocoa or chocolate, are 
more nourishing and _ eonducive’ to 
dreamless sleep on a cold night than rich 
cakes and coffee. Add a pinch of Cinna- 
mon next time you cook prunes for a 
pleasant change. 


“At Christmas be merry, and thankful 
withal, and feast thy poor neighbors, 
the great with the small.” 


I'on’t forget, in the midst of your 
great wealth of warmth and fun during 
the coming Holidays, the stranger outside, 
alone in the cold. Maybe he is too timid 
to knock. You may have to go as far as 
the gate to bring him in, but the season 
— be richer for you both if you hunt 
11m. 


“Fear less—hope more; eat less,—chew 
more; whine less,—breathe more; talk 
less,—say more; hate less,—love more,— 
and all good things are yours.” 


“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he,”—Bible. “If you passest thy life 
thinking of the Rose, thou wilt become a 
Rose,” says the Persian. 


“Hear the sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody 
foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars, that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
seeee 


To the tintinnabulation. ‘ 
From the bells, bells, bells, 


ett 


From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells.” 
—POE. 





Floral Barometers 


The sturdy Calendulas which enliven 
our gardens are splendid weather proph- 
ets. If the flower is tightly closed in 
the morning you may rest assured that 
there is rain to come. 

The scarlet Pimpernel is also sensitive 
to rain, and even an approaching shower 
will send its petals curling in. From 
this peculiarity the Pimpernel takes its 
name of the “Poor Man’s Weather Glass.” 

Contrary to these flowers when the 
Dandelion closes up its petals in the 
morning, a fine day lies ahead, because it 
does not like too much sun. 

Some flowers like African Daisy, Day- 
flower, Four o’Clock, Spring Beauty, 
Moss Rosg, Fig Marigold, Adder Tongue 
and some other Lilies do not open on 
dark, cloudy days but open wide when 
sun shines bright. 


RenA Baver, (Wis.) 
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Iris present a most delightful appearance when planted in 
beds, especially is this true of our more ever-green varieties 


Irises for a Continuation of Bloom 
BY OPAL M. SCARBOROUGH, (Calif.) 


ID you ever think of using Ivises 

for a continuation of bloom in the 

garden? If not you have missed 
one of the greatest pleasures to be found 
in these beloved flowers. From February 
until Fall there is some variety which will 
give of its. bloom and eolor, while the 
‘range of their habitat covers practically 
the entire United States. 

There are at the present time some- 
thing like three hundred species, many of 
which are native to the North Temperate 
regions. More than twenty species are 
native to North America, the most com- 
mon of these being the large blue “Flag,” 
(Iris versicolor) and the slender blue 
variety (Iris prismatica). 

The American Iris Society classifies 
Irises as belonging to three general classes 
—Bearded Iris, Beardless Iris, and Bul- 
bous Irises. 

Among the Bearded Irises we find the 
so-called “German” Iris. If the flower 
of one of these is examined it will be 
found that each of the three lower petals 
or “falls” is covered upon the curve of its 
upper surface, with short hairs. These 
are the “beards” and constitute the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of this class. 
However, a very marked difference may 
be found in the root-stock or “rhizome,” 
which is usually thick and fleshy, and 
grows horizontally along the surface of 
the soil. Among these we find the Tall- 
Bearded varieties, which are easily grown 
in almost any soil, offer a wide range of 
colors and height, with a season of bloom 
lasting several weeks. Another interest- 
ing group of the Bearded family is the 
“Dwarf-Bearded Irises,” which as a rule 
blossom much earlier than the taller sorts 
—February or March in the warmer 
states, and April or May in the cooler 
ones. These too make a welcome addition 


in the rock garden, thriving as they do 
where more moisture-loving plants refuse 
to grow. 

The Beardless group comprises a very 
welcome addition to the home garden. 
These as may be inferred are smooth 
and beardless on the lower petals. They 
are much more slender and graceful in 
growth, while the root-stock is a dis- 
tinetly fibrous mass of roots, somewhat 
like many of our perennials. Among 
these we find the Japanese Irises, which 
are much taller even than the Tall- 
3earded varieties. In many instances 
these are among the most gorgeous of all. 
The flowers often attain a size of from 
eight to ten inches. These flower later 
than the bearded sorts and as a rule re- 
quire more water. The Water Irises and 
the Crested Irises also come under this 
class. 


HE Bulbous Irises differ chiefly from 

the two groups mentioned, primarily 
in root system. These form bulbs or 
bulb-like roots which are entirely differ- 
ent from the other two elasses. With 
few exceptions the foliage of the Bulbous 
varieties is grass-like, attaining less than 
two feet in height. In the bulbous group 
we find the Spanish, English, and Dutch 
varieties. These are the most desirable 
for cutting, but unfortunately are not as 
hardy as many of the others. Of the 
three, the Dutch Irises are the earliest to 
bloom; they are followed by the Spanish 
and later by the English; blooming from 
April to June in the colder states, and 
February to June in the warmer ones. 
These grow from twelve to twenty inches 
in height as a rule, and give good results 
when planted in “beds.” The dainty little 
Spanish varieties do quite well when in- 
terplanted among the Daffodils and Tu- 
lips, and tend for a continuation of 
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bloom. Plant these in good soil having 
good drainage, as a stagnant moist con- 
dition will cause the stems to rot off. Af- 
ter blooming do not cut the stems to the 
ground, if flowers are desired for the next 
year. 

English Irises are not as a rule so sat- 
isfactory, though their blossoms are much 
iarger and many people prefer them. 
They require more moisture than do the 
Spanish, but are to be recommended to 
those who can give them plenty of water 
and partial shade. 

During the growing season all Irises 
requires plenty of moisture, but as this 
period extends from Fall until late 
Spring in many sections of the country, 
this condition is often met by the rain- 
fall. Too much water or shade will fur- 
nish a wealth of foliage but few blooms. 
The grower should study the various 
types in order that he find out which 
varieties are best adapted to his locality. 

Soil as a rule is not of prime impor- 
tance, though a rich loam is always to be 
preferred. The question of fertilizing ean 
be solved to a great extent by the appear- 
ance of the plants. If the flowers are 
abundant and of good size, while the 
foliage is equally good, there is little 
need of fertilizer as the soil is rich 
enough. Lime is desirable for use at the 
time of resetting the rhizomes, especially 
in the heavier soils. 

Late Summer or early Fall is as a rule 
the proper season for transplanting 
Irises, though these are among the few 
plants which may be moved at any season 
of the year (in most sections) without 
injury. When the plants show signs of 
being crowded they should be taken up, 
divided, and replanted. Some varieties 
should be divided every two or three 
years, while others need not be separated 
oftener than every four years. When the 
roots crowd upward they should be lightly 
covered with soil. 


ND now let us see just which varieties 
we are going to plant for a continu- 
ation of bloom. If you remember the 
first rains of Fall brought into bloom 
Iris stylosa, (in the Sguthern and South- 
western states). These often remain in 





A new variety—‘“Iris Fimbriata’—grown 
by a Calif. hybridizer, Dr. A. D. Houghton 
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bloom throughout the Winter months. 
And then in January and February many 
of the Dwarf-Bearded varieties come into 
bloom. Iris pumila, Iris chamaeris, and 
others of the taller sorts are also beau- 
tiful at this time with their dainty flowers 
of cream, yellow, purple and blue. 

In Mareh and April the tall German 
Irises are really at their best in most see- 
tions, while the native species and the 
moisture-loving Siberians come to us in 
full array at this time. 

With May comes all our dainty Span- 
ish Irises, and what a joy they are! And 
then as has been mentioned, the gay little 
English varieties give us of their bloom. 
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June gives us of the large Japanese va- 
rieties, which linger in many places until 
the end of July. These are the latest of 
all oxr present day Irises. Yes, present 
day, for there is always a day ahead, and 
in this day of flower enthusiasm, who 
knows but that very shortly we shall have 
Irises in bloom in our gardens every 
month of the year? As it is there is but 
a very brief closed period for the Iris 
lover. Study the periods of blooming in 
the various varieties, and then with the 
proper selections, and a very small 
amount of care we may have these dainty 
maids in full bloom in our gardens at 
least through the greater part of the year. 





The Fruit Grower and His Problems 


Conducted by R. A. VAN METER 











Starting to Grow Strawberries 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


grown and they are so wholly satis- 

factory as an early-season fruit 
that every garden should yield an abun- 
dant supply for the family through the 
Strawberry season. Any soil that will 
grow vegetables will grow Strawberries 
sufficiently-well for the purposes of the 
gardener. 

I have seen good Strawberry beds on 
very heavy clay soils and also on soils 
that were little more than beach sand. 
Few fruits have such a wide range of 
soil adaption, and the garden that grows 
other crops successfully can be counted 
upon to grow good Strawberries. 

There are one or two things, however, 
that should be mentioned in connection 
with the location of a Strawberry bed: 
The amount of fruit that a little Straw- 
berry plant will produce is remarkable; 
it may weigh a good deal more than the 
rest of the plant. The berries contain a 
high pereentage of water and if the soil 
is too dry to supply it at ripening-time, 
the size and quality of the fruit will 
suffer. A drouth in the middle of the 
harvest may stop picking entirely unless 
irrigation is possible. 

Again it must be remembered that 
Strawberries occupy the ground over 
Winter in contradistinection to annual 
crops. If they are planted in a low spot 


G ‘grown and they are so. easily 





Let’s have 
a Strawberry 


that is sufficiently well-drained in 
Summer to grow vegetables or flowers, 
but is often covered by water or ice in 
winter, the plants may be damaged or 
even killed by smothering. These are not 
usual garden conditions, and in general 
it is true that any garden will grow good 
Strawberries. 
GETTING PLANTS 

It is a good rule in handling Straw- 
berry plants to get them reset as soon as 
possible after taking them up. That is a 
good rule to follow in transplanting any- 
thing, of course, but Strawberry plants 
are more susceptible than some others to 
damage from drying, and if they can be 
planted without exposure to drying they 
stand a better chance to grow without 
trouble from the start. 


This means only that if there are good 
plants nearby, it is .a positive dis- 
advantage to send to a distant nursery- 
man for plants, and that plants from a 
distance that have been some time in 
transit should be planted if possible as 
soon as they arrive. This latter point 
is of special importance. Any good 
nurseryman will take every precaution to 
prevent plants from drying out in transit, 
but he may not be able to guess your 
planting season correctly and if the plants 
stand around for a week before they are 
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planted, the nurseryiman is likely to be 
blamed for a poor start that was not 
exactly his fault. 


WHAT ARE GOOD STRAWBERRY PLANTS? 

Entirely aside from handling, the 
plants will not be wholly satisfactory in 
their performance unless they were the 
right kind of plants to start with. The 
best plants are the _ strongly-rooted 
runners in a year-old bed. These are the 
plants supplied by nurserymen, who set 
plants far apart early in the season and 
stimulate early runner production. 

The’ skillful gardener who knows 
exactly what he is doing can often get 
results by planting end runner plants 
that have small crowns and few roots, 
but the beginner should discard every- 
thing but the strong-rooted, vigorous 
plants that formed early. It is doubtful 
if anyone can afford to start with any- 
thing else. The old plants with black 
roots that were set the previous year to 
start the bed, should never be trans- 
planted again. 


VARIETIES 


There are scores of good Strawberry 
varieties and new ones appear every year, 
but the beginner should confine himself 
to standard sorts. A failure the first 
year would be disastrous. In every sec- 
tion .there are one or two or three 
varieties, like Premier or Howard in the 
Northeastern states, that yield abundantly 
under most of the growing conditions in 
that region. That is the best starting 
point. 

When a measure of acquaintance with 
the Strawberry plant has been attained, 
it adds much to the fun of Strawberry- 
growing to follow the new varieties—to 
grow them side by side and to study their 
peculiarities and to weigh the value of 
one against that of another. But that is 
not for the beginner. 


PLANT EARLY 

Transplant Strawberries just as early 
as you can get them in. This is one of 
the most important things in Strawberry- 
growing and it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. The beginner too often decides 
to grow Strawberries about a month 
after the plants should have been set. If 
the season is wet, late-set plants may 
develop something worth while, but if 
June is dry the nurseryman is likely to 
be blamed for sending poor plants. 

If they become established early, when 
the soil is weli-supplied with moisture 
from melting snow or spring rains, 
Strawberries will withstand a good deal 
of dry weather. But if the dry weather 
catches them before they have developed 
a new root system they will suffer 
accordingly. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Keep the storage room open until it 
gets almost cold enough to freeze. 
Storages fail more often because they 
are too warm early in the season than 
because they are too cold later on. 


See that the mouse bait stations in the 
orchard are filled before the first heavy 
snowfall. 


A little pruning now, when the weather 
is bright and not too cold for comfort, 
will relieve the pressure next Spring. 
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Wild Plants of Medicinal Value 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


SKUNK CABBAGE 


KUNK CABBAGE, (Dracontium 
foetidium) is common in all swamps 
from Canada to Florida. Common 

names are—Swamp Cabbage, Skunk 
Weed, and Polecat Weed. 

Roots are collected in early Spring, af- 
ter flowering, and dried. The drug is used 
in nervous disorders, rheumatism, and 
dropsical complaints. 

BLACK INDIAN HEMP 

Black Indian Hemp, (Apocynum ¢an- 
nabinum) is common all over U. 8S. Com- 
mon names are—Canadian Hemp, Amy 
Root, Bowman’s Root, Bitter Root, Indian 
Physie, Rheumatism Weed, Milk Weed, 
Wild Cotton, and Choctaw Root. Roots 
are collected in Fall. Used in dropsical 
affections. 

WILD TURNIP 

Wild Turnip, (Arum trphyllum) is 
found in moist woods all over Canada 
and U. S. 

Roots are collected in Summer; dried 
and sliced, then sold to dealers. 

Common names are—Indian Turnip, 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Wake Robin, Wild 
Pepper, Dragon’s Turnip, Brown Dragon, 
Devil’s Ear, Starch Wort, Bog Onion, 
and Lords and Ladies. 


CRAWLEY ROOT 
Crawley Root, (Corallorhiza odontor- 
hiza) grows in rich, shady woods, from 
Maine to Florida, and west to Missouri. 
Common names are—Coral Root, Fever 
Root, Dragon’s Claw, and Turkey’s Claw. 
The root stock of this plant resembles a 
piece of coral, and is often called Coral 
Root. 
It is collected in July and August. 
Used as a sedative and in fever. 
TWINLEAP 
Twinleaf, (Jeffersonia diphylla) grows 
in rich, shady woods from New York to 


Virginia, and west to Wisconsin. The 
plant grows about eight inches high and 
produces white flowers in April. Com- 
mon names are—RKheumatism  Koot, 
Ground Squirrel, Pea, and Yellow Root. 
Roots are collected in Fall and dried. 


GOLDTHREAD 


Goldthread, (Coptis trifolia) grows in 
damp, mossy woods, from Alaska to 
Maryland. Common names are—Canker 
Root, Mouth Root, and Yellow Root. It is 
a low-growing plant, much resembling a 
Wild Strawberry, and from May to Au- 
gust carries small, white flowers. 

Roots are collected in Autumn. Used 
as a remedy for sore mouth and as a bit- 
ter tonie. 

CULVER ROOT 

Culver Root, (Veronica virginica) 
grows abundantly in rich woodland and 
meadows from B. C. to the Missouri. It 
grows about seven feet high and pro- 
duces white, tube-shaped flowers from 
June to September. Common names are 
Culver’s Physic, Black Root, Bowman’s 
Root, Brinton Root, tall Speedwell, and 
Holywort. 

Root and rootstalk are collected in 
Fall, when the plants are two years old, 
and dried, 





Plants Used in Medicine 


HE story about Indians gathering 

Yellow Flag Root for medicine in the 
Ocober issue of the FLOWER GROWER was 
interesting. I wonder if “Yellow Flag” is 
not Sweet Flag or Calamus of the Arum 
family? Making medicine of roots, herbs 
and bark came quite natural to the Amer- 
ican Indian and this art was handed down 
from generation to generation. Now 
that the Indian is more Americanized and 
being more or less educated, he patron- 
izes the drug store, same as we all do. 











CULVER'S ROOT. 


FSHEWARD. (S26 
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But drug stores must be supplied and 
some plants are now raised to supply the 


trade. 


Each Summer we come across families 
of Indians who pitch their tents along 
the highway for the purpose of selling 
their wares like baskets and beaded trin- 


kets. 


One old Indian man had various 


medicinal plants displayed in his tent. 

He made baskets of Willow or splints 

and colored with dye from plants. 
Herewith is a list of a few “plants used 


in medicine :” 


Aconite Gentian Pink Root 
Angelica Geranium Plantain 
Anise inger Pleurisy Root 
Asparagus Golden Rod Pond Lily 
Bearberry Hedge Nettle Raspberry 
Bear’s-foot Hemlock Rhubarb 
Belladonna Henbane Rosemary 
Bittersweet Hop Rue 
Blackberry Horse Saffron 
Black Chestnut Sage 
Currant Horse-radish St. John’s 
Blood Root Indian Hemp Wort 
Boneset Juniper Sassafras 
Bramble Lily-of-the- Scurvy Grass 
Buckthorn Valley Senega Snake 
Calamint Lime Root 
Calamus Liverwort Skull-cap 
Caraway Lobelia Tansy 
Carrot Marsh Mallow Thorn Apple 
Catnip Mayapple (Stramo- 
Chamomile Meadow nium) 
Colchicum Saffron Thyme 
Coltsfoot Meadow Valerian 
Crowfoot Sweet White Hore- 
Dandelion Monk's-hood hound 
Deadly Mullein White Poppy 
Nightshade Musk Wild Cherry 
Dill Mustard Wood Sorrel 
Elderberry Nettle Wormwood 
Fennel Oak Yellow Dock 
Flax Parsley Yellow Flag 
Fleabane Pennyroyal Yellow 
Foxglove Peony Jessamine 
Garlic Peppermint Yellow Root 


ReNA Bauer, ( Wis.) 





Book Review 


“Modern Roses. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, of New York, at $5, and 
Prepared for the American Rose Society by 
Dr. J. Horace McFarland.” 

This is the modest title of an amazing 
book.. Its subtitle reads: “A Uniform De- 
scriptive List of All Important Roses in 
Commerce.” Naturally this implies that it 
is a catalogue, and so it is, but a rose cata- 
logue such as the world has never before 
seen. 2,511 varieties are described, not in 
flamboyant catalogue language, but with a 
painstakingly careful statement of what 
they are as to classification, who sent them 
out, and what they resulted from, followed 
by the simplest complete description, 
usually checked from information furnished 
by the originator, and altogether without 
unnecessary adjectives. 

Thus, a question about why a certain 
Rose behaves a certain way may easily be 
answered by finding from where it came 
and what is its parentage. Precise informa- 
tion in regard to the class to which it be- 
longs is at hand, simply and accurately 
stated, as well as its bloom habit both in 
bud and in open flower. 


We are informed that the book is in no 
sense an ordinary commercial adventure, 
because it has resulted from some fifteen 
years of peparation in the accumulation of 
records in the office of the Editor of the 
American Rose Annual, and further from 
the anxiety of the printing company he 
heads to make available within the reach 
of interested rose growers a book that cost 
$10 to produce. 

The edition of Modern Roses, we are in- 
formed, is small, and no plates have been 
made. Those who wish to have a complete 
and authoritative book at their elbows will 
hasten to buy it either of the publisher, at 
any bookstore, or through the American 
Rose Society’s office at West Grove, Penna. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsuS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gam 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
2 2 2 - © he mae 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COwWPER 





The Important Things of Life 


S readers of this magazine well know, this Editor has 

often hammered on the idea that ‘‘Balanced Activi- 
ties’’ were the real purpose of life; and that the man who 
specialized, although he might make a success in his 
chosen field, could never live the true life and develop 
his natural endowments as they should be developed. 

And it is a facet which may be proven by any number 
of examples, and you can see them right in your own 
neighborhood, that the successful man in any line is not 
the ‘‘Unbalanced Specialist,’’ for whom the Editor per- 
sonally has considerable contempt, but the big success in 
any line is the man who not only selects a vocation and 
follows it consistently, but at the same time undertakes 
all sorts of useful activities as diversions, as avocations, 
as recreation, or even as pastimes. 

All of which is preliminary to the statement that every- 
thing in life is important, and even much more so than 
we think them. Just get hold of the idea that none of 
the little trivial things which come up in everyday life 
are beneath your contempt or consideration, and that on 
the contrary they are worthy of your greatest care. It 
is a fact, again proven by history and by examples in 
your own observation, that the man who ean do the little 
things suecessfully, is quite as likely to be able to handle 
the big things well. 

Many people refuse to learn a thing or do a thing 
because they cannot see its immediate use or value to 
them. Later in life they are almost sure to find that the 
very thing that they despised in earlier years would have 
been of great advantage and possibly the key to far 
greater success. 

No individual ever places himself exactly in the scheme 
of human affairs. He perhaps imagines that he ean eon- 
trol his own destiny, but such is not the ease. Cireum- 
stances have much to do with one’s position in human 
activities and the facet of our having acquired certain 
information and certain skill in our younger years may 
have much to do with where we find ourselves as we grow 
older. We should master one vocation, or more if practi- 
cable, but one at least should be mastered thoroughly. 
Then no opportunity to learn in any activity whatever 
should be neglected. We should grab hold of anything 
which comes our way which looks reasonable and looks as 
though it would be of advantage to us in developing our 
character and natural faculties and endowments. The 
different tasks and activities of life are 80 dependent one 
on the other that almost any knowledge which we acquire 
is not a waste of time. 


Therefore, friends, get at least a working contact with 
anything which comes your way. But right here I would 
caution that no man think he can know everything and 
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no man need think that because he has an automobile 
that he should know how to take it apart and put it 
together again; and the same is true of the radio and 
other things with which we all have more or less to do 
these days. Leave the details of those things to experts. 
It is only the expert who can make a vocation of them. 
Your knowledge as a citizen need only be a working one. 
Just enough to know what an automobile can do and 
what it cannot do and how to treat it respectfully. Learn 
only the working details of your radio. Presume not to 
go into the finer realms of the science. Even the experts 
get lost before they go far. 

This argument is not in favor of superficial or slipshod 
information. It is just a plain argument for Balanced 
Activities, and the man who wants to know everything 
about every subject is far from having a balanced out- 
look. He is undertaking impossibilities. Just get as much 
as you can of the things which come to you, in a reason- 
able way. If you make a detailed study of all of the 
mechanical subjects which are a part of our present-day 
civilization, you will soon become so involved that you 
lose your broad outlook on life. Don’t be afraid of hav- 
ing people call you a Jack-of-all-trades. The well-bal- 
anced individual is necessarily just that, but he must also 
be master of one trade or activity. Indeed, it is his duty 
to his fellows that he should become proficient in at least. 
one major trade or profession. 

Rather a long spiel from the simple-minded Editor, 
but I have felt strongly all my life along these lines and 
have tried to practice what I preach, and I hope that the 
above will set someone to thinking; someone who has not 
dabbled in as many different things as he or she should. 

Even if in advanced years, new things may be taken 
up and studied, and we all know that gardening in all its 
phases and details is one of the grandest of avocations. 


MapIson Cooper 





An Unusual Compliment 


URING the course of a year, in fact almost every 

day, satisfied and grateful readers of this magazine 
tell me of their appreciation, and a few of these ‘‘Kind 
Words,’’ as I call them, are used in a single column in 
THE FLower GROWER each month. One of these is 
as follows: 

“The FLOWER GROWER is all and more than you have 
claimed for it. My past year’s 12 copies are as valuable 
to me for my gardeners, as my current numbers are to me.” 
The above is from the widow of a man whose name 

was a household word throughout North America, in 
gardening and floral lines, a couple of decades back. Her 
endorsement is especially strong because it is double- 
barrelled. In facet, it is triple-barrelled. This lady not 
only says that the FLower Grower is all that I have 
claimed for it, and readers know that I have made some 
rather strong claims, but she says that a year’s file of the 
FLOWER GROWER are valuable to her gardeners,—and this 
means much. <A publication that can furnish practical 
facts and information which is helpful to the people who 
actually make gardens and care for them, is all that 
may be expected of a floral magazine. 

But I aim at practical facts and information at all 
times and the technical and complicated botanical and 
horticultural subjects are, for the most part, simplified 
before utilizing them in the FLowrr Grower. My fre- 
quent reference to the FLowrer Grower and its outstand- 
ing qualities may seem, to some readers, like conceit on 
the part of its Editor; but it is necessary to point these 
things out to some readers or they would not appreciate 
them at their true worth. 


Maptison Cooper 
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Wanton Destruction of Trees 


HILE many Trees sacred to those who are most 

familiar with them, and to old residents especially, 
are destroyed by the ruthlessness of city officials, electric 
wiremen and perhaps others who do not feel respect 
for Trees as they should, yet nevertheless it is also a 
fact that many people are over-sentimental on this 
subject. 

Just recently I had occasion to visit a grove where 
there were some very old Maple Trees, among younger 
growth, and Pines, and the owner told me that although 
he liked the Trees and it was against his ideas to cut 
them down, he found it absolutely necessary to do so to 
protect the younger growth and protect various building 
construction which was on the property. During a wind 
storm, an old and partly-decayed Tree is a menace to 
life as well as property, and the over-sentimental tree- 
lover should not let his sentiment stand in the way of 
good sense and his judgment of safety. 

The question of Shade Trees is pretty well covered 
by our laws and especially in cities, and no man has a 
right to destroy valuable Shade Trees without first sub- 
mitting the matter to wardens or officials who have such 
things in charge. In the country, no considerable regula- 
tion other than good judgment is necessary. Usually 
there are plenty of Trees and it is only a question of 
which to leave and which to cut. 

Personally I have the utmost respect for Trees and 
will not cut one except as I find it necessary to do so to 
promote growth of more desirable species or as a matter 
of balancing the growth of Trees and other vegetation 
in the vicinity; but, as before suggested, one should not 
be over-sentimental on this subject. Apply that Balanced 
Viewpoint about which I have been telling these many 
months. An old Tree which has fulfilled its purpose is 
much the same as an old person ;—entitled to full respect 
and consideration, but nothing more. The present and 
the practical must always have first consideration if the 
human race is to make progress. 


Doubtless some of my tree-loving friends whom I have 
called over-sentimental above, will criticize this editorial 
expression as being rather hard-boiled, or at least a bit 
hard-headed and lacking in sentiment; but, friends, just 
happen around here where I live, and see if you can 
find any ruthless, unnecessary, or wanton tree destruction. 


Mapison Cooper 





My Black Walnut Planting Experience 


[7 was about 20 years ago, when I was trying most 

everything, I saw advertised in a western farm paper, 
Black Walnuts prepared for seed purposes. My memory 
tells me that these nuts, (as claimed) were stored under 
proper conditions during the Winter for planting in the 
Spring; and when I received them, sometime in May, 
some of them showed sprouts through the shells. 


A half bushel of these nuts, (and they were rather 
small in size,) were planted with a spade, simply mak- 
ing a cut in the ground and dropping the nut behind the 
spade and putting the foot on the earth to compact it 
again. For at least ten years, I saw no results from 
the planting of those Black Walnuts which were scattered 
over a considerable area of ground; but perhaps six or 
seven years ago, several husky shoots appeared near the 
house and just barely one on THE FLOwrerR GROWER 
grounds near the roadside. Several years later other 
small seedlings appeared and two of these I dug up a 
year ago and transplanted with success. Anyway, prac- 
tically the entire planting was a failure, but what I have 
left, seven trees all together, were worthy of the effort. 
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It is my surmise that these nuts were not properly 
stored for planting, although it was so claimed, and that 
T did not have the right instructions for planting them. 
Besides, the most of them were planted in rather lean 


_sandy ground which is not conducive to best growth 


of nut trees. It is evident that some of those nuts simply 
lay in the ground for more than ten years before they 
even sprouted, and I am even thinking that perhaps 
some of the nuts may still show germination, although I 
of course do not know where they are planted, and a part 
of the space planted has been since cleared and cultivated. 

But it is a joy to see the growth on two or three of 
these seedlings which were planted near our well and 
where they get copious watering. I reported last year 
that one of these made a growth of more than seven 
feet in one season. 

When these trees first appeared, I did not know what 
they were, and tried to have them identified by several, 
without success; and it was not until this year, when 
several nuts formed on two of the trees that I was sure 
of what they were. 

The experience is an interesting one, and I should say 
that most anyone with a good-sized back lot garden 
ought to get a good Black Walnut seedling tree and see 
what they can do with it. 

Mapison CooPER 





Responsibility and Experiences 


[F you doubt the fact that a few serious-minded people 
are carrying the burdens of the world, just take a look 
about you and see what you find. Is it not a fact that 
nine people out of every ten that you know, assume little 
or no responsibilities either for themselves or others? 
Indeed, the great majority of people are chiefly interested 
in entertaining themselves, and they have little or no 
thought for the morrow or what it may or may not bring. 
Here again, if you doubt this statement, just look about 
you, not selecting the exceptions, but taking everybody 
in an entire block and gauging them according to a 
reasonable standard, and see how they ‘‘stack up.’’ 

But we need not be pessimistic about it, nor dis- 
couraged because the world is just as it is. If the world 
were more perfect, we would not be living in it to gain 
experience and for self-improvement. That there is 
plenty of opportunity for self-improvement is proven by 
the statements which I have had the courage to make as 
above. Few people are making the best of their oppor- 
tunities and conditions, and by a few I don’t mean half 
of them, but if we want to guess at it, probably not ten 
per cent are even approaching the fullness of their 
opportunities. 

But I started to talk about responsibility, and although 
the argument seems to have wandered somewhat from the 
subject you will find that all that is said above relates 
directly to the question of responsibility. Only a few are 
willing to assume their own just share and burden of the 
world’s work, and this means that the great majority are, 
to an extent, merely living for their own imaginary 
advancement, entertainment and self-indulgence. 

The entire problem is based on that old principle about 
which I have preached these many months,—education of 
the right kind. When people think correctly, these prob- 
lems disappear over night. I will not elaborate further 
on the subject except to suggest that each one should 
get everything out of life that he or she can. This does 
not mean merely entertainment or pleasure (and these 
have their true place) but the gaining of worthwhile 
experiences which develop the individual. Just figure out 
for yourself the experiences which will do this in your 
case and you have a fine start in the right direction. 


Mapison Cooper 
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Teaching Children to Love Flowers 


|? occurred to me that some of your subseribers who 
perused my little article in the December, 1929 FLOWER 
Grower, “Teaching Very Young Children to Love Flowers,” 
might be interested to learn how my methods succeeded when 
another Spring and Summer rolled around, and the boy was old 
enough to “help Grandma” in her work among the flowers. I, 
too, had been wondering what the fate of my various flower 
children would be when he, with two or more of the neighbor 
boys, was let loose to roam at will in the yard. 

Last December Donald was two years old, and very much 
interested in looking at pictures while sitting in Grandma’s lap. 
I had a picture card which seemed to be his especial favorite, 
with a lake, flowers, trees, ete., depicted upon it. He would de- 
mand stories about the picture, so I told him about a little boy 
named Donald, and his mother gave him some seeds, and when 
it was Spring he planted the seeds in the ground, and then the 
sun shone and made them warm, and he took his little sprinkler 
and watered the seeds, and pretty soon some little plants came 
up through the ground, which grew and grew and grew, until 
finally they became great, big plants, and then there were many 
beautiful flowers on the plants which Donald could pick and 
bring into the house for Mama—and so on. 

And the same about the trees, how the birds came and built a 
nest in the tree and laid some tiny eggs, and then some little 
baby birds. were hatched out in the nest, and the papa bird 
would sing “Chickadee, Chickadee” to the baby birds, and the 
mama bird would fly away and get worms and flower seeds for 
the little babies, and when they grew up they learned to sing 
“Chickadee” . . . of course, anyone can amplify this theme. 
Donald would listen with a far-away look in his eyes, appar- 
ently vizualizing the whole story. 

When Spring finally came, Grandma was very busy preparing 
her beds, ete., and Donald was just as busy, and was very in- 
sistent on working right where Grandma was working, and wa; 
not satisfied with his little tools, but wanted very much to work 
with Grandma’s tools, but we got along amicably enough, be- 
cause I figured it was the finest thing in the world for a little boy 
to busy himself about. 

The results? Donald never thinks of destroying a flower. He 
loves them and is very careful. If he wants some flowers he asks 
Grandma for them, and waits for her to pick them for him. He 
is just as well satisfied with some old ones and earefully cher- 
ishes them in a vase of water. One day some neighbors came to 
look at the flower garden, and Donald from the porch, in his 
little piping voice called: “Don’t walk on any of Nannie’s 
flowers!” Another neighbor remarked that it always amused her 
to see him always running around the flower beds, never over 
them—and the beds wind around considerably in the way. 

One day when a small lad was over playing with him, he evi- 
dently wanted to show him around, and I heard Donald calling, 
“Come here, Clifford, come and see all the pretty flowers—see?” 
waving his arms around to take them all in—and then, “Come 
on out back of the garage and see some more”—so Clifford was 
shown the Lilies and other flowers out back of the garage. 

Of course, all children may not be as susceptible to beauty as 
he undoubtedly is, but I cannot but conclude that the lessons | 
have tried to teach him have borne considerable fruit, and that 
all his life he will have a great love of the beautiful in Nature, 
including flowers and all growing things. 

MartTHa E. Hanpy, ( Mich.) 





Make a Garden Plan 


AVE you a map of your garden? Do you know the use- 

fulness of a garden plan, and its rewards? Or are you 

one who wonders how your garden is going to look next year, 
and takes a chance? 

In the Spring do you know the location of the Perennials; 
in what spots to expect the young plants of the self-seeding 
varieties; where the Tulips and Narcissus are, ’till they ,pop 
up? Or worse, have you not dug blindly into a bed of white- 
plumed shoots ready to push through the ground? 

Then later, have you not strolled watchfully along the edge 
of your garden, or down the paths, and apologized—mentally 
perhaps—for the dried leaves of the quick-maturing sorts so 
prominently sear and brown in contrast with the green of 
living plants nearby? In fact, all through the Summer, do 
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not certain startling defects of arrangement, color, and bloom- 
ing season, seem to ery aloud, so that each year you resolve 
to make some vigorous changes, some needed improvements? 
And yet, with the next year’s planting, do you not forget? 

I have forgotten many times. I have made many errors. I 
had planted my garden haphazard as many small gardens are. 
Then one day the bright conception came. I began the plan- 
ning of my next year’s garden during this year’s blooming 
season! As each mistake was made and discovered, or each 
defect became apparent, I made a note of it. A diary, the 
margins of my catalogs, a map, carried my ideas and plans 
for improvement into next year’s busy planting season. 

On this map, which is more or less to scale, is a record of 
many things; primarily, of course, the varieties, the locations, 
and the flowering seasons. Besides these, I jot down the 
heights of the plants, the colors, and what protection they 
need during the Winter. Also I like to show the size of the 
Midsummer clumps; how late in the Fall the foliage is pre- 
sentable; and many other things. 

So you who have made mistakes, and you who have resolved 
some time to have a map, sketch a rough plan this Summer 
as your garden is in full bloom. Later you can draw it to 
scale. Draw on your rough map how you would have your 
garden next year—the changes of location, the different ar- 
rangements of colorings and blooming seasons—all the dis- 
coveries for improvement so evident at this season of the year. 

If you make note of these things as you see them, and jot 
them down, you will know the rewards of a garden plan. 
The late starting bulbs will not be uprooted before the tender 
shoots push through the ground. The graves of the early- 
blooming sorts will be covered with joyous, bright-colored 
flowers. The arrangement of the clumps and backgrounds will 
be more as you would have them. The blossoms will all do 
their best to add bright bits of color to the border. They will 
be on brave parade for all who care to come and see. Your 
garden will more nearly approach your beautiful ideal. 


RicHarD M. Kimpa.u, ( Mich.) 





Sensible Christmas Presents 


“THE time-honored custom of exchanging gifts at Christ- 

mas time, is a commendable one and a custom which 
will doubtless be perpetuated for many years. Gifts 
may take the form of most anything which one fancies 
or which one’s friends are likely to fancy; but in quite 
too many cases, gifts are extremely foolish, extravagant 
and uncalled-for by the circumstances. Gifts which 
really appeal to the recipient are those which show 
thought and care on the part of the giver and may take 
the form of the most simple of articles. Garden lovers can 
best be made happy with things relating to the garden. 
Search recent issues of this magazine for the things which 
are most likely to please your friends. These may con- 
sist of seeds, bulbs, plants or even trees, and the article 
may not be delivered at Christmas time, but only an 
announcement sent to that effect. 

And what better present can be made to any garden- 
lover than a subscription to THE FLOowEer Grower? 
Twelve times during the year, your friend will remember 
that you were thoughtful of his interests. You can even 
divide a year’s subscription into two if desired and make 
two friends happy for a shorter time. 

And there is a further thought in this connection. 
Many people who have really never studied gardening 
consistently or seriously can be induced to take it up as 
a real study and diversion by reading about their favorite 
interest in the columns of a magazine devoted to outdoor 
subjects. Just ask yourself what the scanning of half a 
dozen issues of THE FLOWER Grower would do for the 
superficial gardener, who only dabbles and does not 
really get down to business ? 

But above all things, make gifts which are sensible and 
not of a transient or temporary value. Extravagance 


should be avoided at all times and especially under the 
rather difficult conditions under which we now labor. 


Mapison Cooper 
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Nature Songs for Children 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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WINTER FLOWERS 


Now the winds of Winter blow, 
Fiercely thro’ the chilly air; 

Now the fields are white with snow, 
Can we find a posy there? 

No, there cannot all around 

Single blade of grass be found. 


Nothing but the Holly bright, 
Spotted with its berries gay; 
Lauristinus, red and white; 

Or the Ivy’s crooked spray 

With a sloe of darksome blue 
Where the ragged Blackthorn grew. 


Or the hip of shining red 
Where the Wild Rose used to blow, 
Peeping out its scarlet head 
From beneath a cap of snow; 
These are all that dare to stay 
Thro’ this chilly Winter’s day. 
ALFRED MOFFAT 
—(From Choice Songs—C. A. FULLERTON.) 





Herbals Coming Back into Favor 


AMONG my many exchanges is a publication called 

The Druggists’ Circular. This is a rather preten- 
tious magazine containing mostly news of the drug world, 
but incidentally some decidedly helpful articles of a prac- 
tical nature to the druggist. As usual, this simple- 
minded Editor has gleaned something for himself from 
this source. 


An illustrated article under the above heading caught 
my attenion and it says that the use of herbals is coming 
back, and that many more of the old herbs are being 
inquired for than before, and tells some interesting things 
about the Ginseng (among others,) of which we have all 
heard so much. Ginseng is not merely a fad or fancy on 
the part of the Chinese. Its value as a remedial agent is 
unquestioned, and the Chinese use of this root is not sup- 
erstition or a relic of the usages of past ages. Many 
other Chinese medicines are decidedly valuable when 
rightly understood and used. 


But the part which particularly interested me was the 
statement that many of the old drugs, from horticultural 
sources, were staging a decided come-back; and one item 
mentioned was the Black Walnut leaf, which tree is told 
about on another page of this issue. 


The article states further that space forbids mentioning 
the names of many other herbs and roots in constant use, 
and which, with further.study, will no doubt be found 
to be highly valuable. That there is a decided reaction 
in favor of the herbals, there is no doubt, and no person 
needs to consider himself so far advanced that he can 
with dignity despise the herbal practices of the ages. 

And it so happens that I have in hand some illustrated 
articles by Thomas Sheward on subjects of ‘‘ Wild Plants 
on Medicinal Value’’ which will be used from time to time 
as space allows. While it is not expected that a greatly 
improved market wiil at once be found for medicinal 
plants, it is well that we should consider them in their 
true light. 

Mapison Cooper 





Subscriptions to this magazine, (or any other good magazine) 
make the most acceptable of Christmas Gifts. Also, through 
the advertising columns of this magazine, you will find many 
sensible and practical gifts for your flower-loving friends. The 
subscription rewards as well as the subscription are among this 
class. A year’s subscription can be divided into two separate 
six-months’ subscriptions if desired, and without extra cost. 


; At the recent annual meeting of the American Rose Society, 


held at Atlantic City, Dr. J. Horace McFarland, President, 
was asked the question, “What, in your opinion, is the definition 
of the term, ‘Best Rose’ ?” 
The Doctor replied, “The Rose I love the best.” 
A tyro would probably have unhesitatingly ventured a reply 
far more specific. 


Disappointment is known to have been occasioned from selec- 
tion of varieties of flowers that are generally conceded to be the 
best. Naturally, few varieties of any flower are equally adapt- 
able to every kind of soil or climatic condition. This fact is 
apparently revealed by the conflicting reports of experiences, 
and offerings of recommended varieties for beginners, lists of 
“best varieties for the garden,” “best varieties for cut flowers,” 
ete., that clutter the pages of our floral magazines. 


When the question, “What is the best variety?” of any flower 
is asked of an experienced grower, the inquiry should state what 
purpose is contemplated. Often a prize-winning show bloom 
makes a poor garden flower. 

Some years ago the Peony, Le Cygne, was acclaimed by uni- 
versal choice as the world’s finest Peony, and as grown in some 
gardens where I have seen it, I unhesitatingly endorse its selee- 
tion for the honor, but in my own garden it is inferior to, and 
more unreliable than either Kelway’s Glorious or Frances Wil- 
lard. Jubilee is another Peony with an earned reputation that 
seldom offers me anything other than an annual disappoint- 
ment. 


What is the best automobile to buy? The best radio to se- 
lect? The best cigaret to smoke? The best tooth-paste to use? 
Does not Dr. MeFarland’s reply suggest the answers? 

Just let it leak out that you are in the market for a new ear, 
and a score of agents will soon be hounding you, each one telling 
you just why the particular machine he happens to be selling 
this year is the best. 

A thrifty farmer of my acquaintance, who happens to have a 
goodly-sized bank account, was recently approached by a 
smooth-talking salesman for a get-rich-quick oil company, and 
importuned to invest in stock. The farmer listened attentively 
to his glibly embellished appeal, and then replied: 

“Sounds good, Mister, but making investments is something 
I know absolutely nothing about. You see, I’m a farmer, and 
I’ve learned a lot about farming during the past fifty years; 
but I have a friend, Mr. Blank, president of the bank down 
town on the corner, and he doesn’t know a thing about farming, 
so when he wants to buy any farm produce he trusts my judg- 
ment rather than his own. Now, I’ll tell you what to do. If 
all you’ve been telling me is correct, I’m sure he’ll want to take 
some shares in your company. So you eall and see him and 
when you sell him a block of your stock, have him call me . 
on the telephone and tell me how much he bought, and then Yr 
take the same amount that he took.” ; 

The farmer tells me he hasn’t had a telephone call from his 


banker friend yet. 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





The Flower Test 


Intelligent and observant men who are much thrown with 
strangers in their daily lives often discover valuable signs by 
which to quickly and accurately judge their fellow men. 

A veteran commercial man who used to “cover” vast expanses 
of country by the old-fashioned means of a horse and buggy, 
remarked to a group of friends, “I got so that in looking for a 
place to spend the night I would observe which houses had 
flowers growing by them. I found out that a home with at- 
tractive flowers in the yard or on the porches could be de- 
pended to have a neat and efficient housekeeper—a woman who 
made the place a pleasant one to stay in.” 

Of course, flowers in the front yard do not always prove a 
good housekeeper, but it is a good sign, just as a frank and 
pleasant face, with a steady eye, are signs of a good character— 
and we all believe in signs. —The Pathfinder. 
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Successful Dahlia Growing in the Middle West 


BY A. R. GEPHART, (lIowa.) 


NATURE OF THE DAHLIA 


AHLIAS are native of high mountain 
ID plains in Mexico, where on account 

of the altitude, the climate is that 
of the Temperate Zone without the usual 
extremes of midsummer heat and winter 
cold. They grow in a loose well-drained 
soil, rich in phosphoric acid and potash from 
its voleanic origin, and rich in humus from 
the decaying vegetation which not only fer- 
tilizes the ground but forms a cooling mois- 
ture-holding mulch for the growing plants. 
They start growing at the beginning of the 
rainy season and have no set-back for lack 
of moisture in the soil nor from excessive 
evaporation from the foliage until the be- 
ginning of the dry season. Then the ad- 
vancing drought matures the plants, dries 
up the foliage and stalks, and leaves the 
roots dormant in the loose dry soil, with 
sufficient covering to protect. them from 
dehydration until the next rainy season. 

All the varieties grown in our flower gar- 
dens are the descendants of these wild Mex- 
ican Dahlias. While many new types and 
colors and thousands of varieties have been 
developed, the nature of the plants has re- 
mained more cr less similar to their ances- 
tors. Consequently, they grow better and 
produce better flowers with less effort where 
er when climate, soil, and other growing 
conditions more nearly resemble those of 
their native state. 

With these facts about the nature and 
origin of the Dahlia in mind, the various 
rules of dahlia culture take on ‘a new 
meaning and interest. 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES 


Plant only varieties suited to the climate. 
Most of the Dahlas on the market were ori- 
ginated, tested and rated either on the At- 
lantic or the Pacific Coasts, where the 
Summers come much closer to the native 
Dahlia climate than they do here. When 
brought to these inland prairies, where mid- 
summer temperature is higher and humid- 
ity lower, they are likely to be disappoint- 
ing. They usually make a normal crop of 
roots but fail to produce good flowers be- 
cause the plants are stunted by dehydration, 
regardless of the amount of moisture put 
into the soil. If the soil were making the 
trouble, that could easily be changed, but 
no one tries to change the free air. There- 
fore there is nothing for the Dahlia lover 
to do but select varieties that are more re- 
sistant to dehydration and adopt methods 
of cultivation that will help to overcome the 
climatie handicap. 

We know from extended experience in 
Western Oregon and later in Northwest 
Iowa that many Dahlias that do well in 
Oregon are not good here. In fact we had 
such a high percentage of failure the first 
three years that we almost conceded de- 
feat. Then we noticed that a few varieties 
always did better than the rest and began 
the search for others with equal vigor. We 
now have a small but growing list of good 
ones, which not only seem to be more heat 
resistant, but also either less attractive to 
sucking insects, or more able to endure 
them. So far they are all Decorative and 
Hybrid Cactus, with heavy, dark green 
foliage. 

From a few of the larger, more vigorous 
varieties we get blossoms eight to twelve 
inches in diameter with good foliage on 


stems two to four feet long. While size 
alone does not indicate quality, it does in- 
dicate sufficient vigor to succeed in a cli- 
mate where others fail. 

Farmers Bulletin, No. 1370, issued by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, recognizes the problem we have been 
discussing and cautions buyers living where 
Summers are hot, about expecting Dahlias 
from more favored climates to come up to 
catalog promises. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that success with Dahlias 
in local gardens is not a question of where 
the roots grew, but of the characteristics 
of the varieties planted and the method of 
their cultivation. 

The small nameless Dahlias that prevail 
in this vicinity have survived because of 
their ability to resist dehydration, both in 
the garden and in the warm, dry basement, 
where they usually spend the winter.. Their 
failure to gain greater popularity is due 
to their inferior flowers. What we need is 
Dahlias with the same sturdy quality of 
root and plant that will produce better 
blossoms. However, progress has _ been 
slower than it should have been because the 
average catalog does not help the amateur 
to buy with discrimination and he still has 
a discouraging percentage of failures be- 
cause the varieties bought are not suited 
to this climate. 


DATE OF PLANTING 


Time the setting out of roots or plants 
so that they will make their growth and 
produce their flowers in that part of the 
growing season most nearly resembling 
their native climate. 

Both Spring and Fall are favorable, but 
neither season by itself is long enough so 
a combination with Summer is necessary. 
Most growers favor a Summer and Fall 
rather than a Spring and Summer combina- 


tion. In making your decision, bear in 
mind that in hot weather the growing 


plants suffer from excessive evaporation and 
from sucking insects. Also remember that 
large plants do not stand heat and drought 
as well as small ones because it is the na- 
ture of the adult plants to mature their 
roots and die when the dry season comes. 
Watering helps but does not change the at- 
mospherie condition whch is more impor- 
tant than the condition of the soil. Large 
unpruned plants that are well watered will 
not die but they will often harden and re- 
main stationary except for the maturing 
of the roots. 

Therefore, if you want fine flowers in the 
Fall, plant the roots so that they will 
come to bloom in late Summer or early 
Fall. Everything considered, May 15 is 
probably our best planting date. Of course 
some varieties mature faster than others, 
also plump, strong roots will start quicker 
and grow faster than wilted, weak ones. 
Nearlv all local amateurs plant their bulbs 
as soon as possible, which accounts for the 
fact that few of them have any flowers in 
the Fall, when they should reach their 
greatest perfection. If your Dahlias grow 
faster than anticipated and seem likely to 
bloom too soon, we suggest holding them 
back by pruning and disbudding. 

If you want early flowers you should get 
your roots planted as soon as danger of 
frost is past, so that they will come to 
bloom before the hot, dry weather that we 
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usually have in Midsummer. Early plants, 
if cut back to the last joint from the main 
stalk when the blossoms are taken, and 
then watered and mulched or cultivated, 
avoiding deep plowing which would injure 
the roots, will produce a second and some- 
times a third crop of blossoms. Early 
planting has the advantage of getting 
ahead of the sucking insects for a little 
while, which is worth something. 


SOIL AND FERTILIZER 

Dahlias will grow in any soil that will 
produce Irish potatoes. The ground should 
be well drained and cultivated ten inches 
or more deep. Our experience indicates 
that a light-colored soil which refleets heat 
is better than a black soil which absorbs 
heat, if both are equally fertile. 

If fertlizer is needed, use rotted manure, 
preferably in the Fall, or something that 
will provide humus without too much 
nitrogen. It is not safe to use fresh stable 
manure, chicken manure, nitrate of soda, 
ammonium sulphate or other fertilizers 
rich in nitrogen. If a commercial fertilizer 
is used be sure that it contains phosphoric 
acid and potash and a low percentage of 
nitrogen. We give a top dressing of wood 
ashes when we can get it as this provides 
potash which Dahlias like. It is better not 
to fertilize at all than to use too much or 
the wrong kind. 


WHERE AND HOW TO PLANT 

Dahlias should be planted in the open 
garden. They cannot compete with the 
roots of trees or shrubbery and should not 
be planted under or too near them. Do 
not plant against the sunny side of a build- 
ing—they will not stand reflected heat. 
They will grow among other flowers, but 
do better when not crowded. We plant ours 
three feet apart in rows six feet apart. 

When the ground is ready, drive a strong 
stake five or six feet long, firmly into the 
ground, leaving about four or five feet 


above the ground. Shorter stakes should 
be used for low-growing varieties. Dig a 
hole six inches deep beside the stake. Lay 


the root in the hole on its side with the 
eye or sprout up and about six inches from 
the stake. Cover two inches deep. As the 
plant grows, fill the hole level, but do not 
make a mound. When the plant is tall 
enough to need support, tie it to the stake 
with soft rags. We use strips, cut from 
old stockings. 


CULTIVATION 

Keep the soil loose on top and free from 
weeds. Cultivate about once a week and 
as soon as dry enough after every rain or 
watering. After plants begin to branch, 
cultivation should be shallow, just deep 
enough to keep a loose mulch on top. If 
you have leaves, grass cuttings, peat moss 
or other material in sufficient quantity to 
make a mulch heavy enough to preserve 
the moisture and keep down the weeds, 
further cultivation will not be necessary. 
We have never used mulch paper, but doubt 
its value, because it heats the ground and 
Dahlias need cool soil. Dahlias do not 
need much water while they are small, but 
after they begin to branch should not be 
allowed to suffer for moisture. In dry 
weather, once a week is usually often 
enough for irrigating, but the ground 
should be soaked down to the roots, not 
just wet on top. Be sure to cultivate as 
soon as dry enough if you are not using a 
mulch. This not only conserves the mois- 
tue but keeps the soil from baking and 
getting too hot. We usually water ours 
five or six times a season, but we cultivate 
oftener. 


PRUNING AND DISBUDDING 
If large flowers with long stems are 


wanted it is necessary to prune and disbud 
the plants. 


The method we use with most 
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varieties is to pinch out the center bud and 
the first two pair of buds below the center 
as soon as they appear. This keeps the 
plant from growing too tall and forces it 
to branch. If the plant throws out more 
than ten or twelve branches, cut out the 
weaker ones while they are sms'l. Do not 
allow the plant to waste its strength in 
superfluous growth. If extra-large flowers 
are wanted, reduce the number of branches 
to four or six or anv number desired. Leave 
the terminal bud on each branch, pinching 
out the side buds. behind each pair of 
leaves down to the last pair next to the 
main stalk. If desired, these may be left 
to make new branches when the flower is 
cut. In some varieties that are inclined 
to grow too tall, we suggest pinching out 
the top while the plant is small. 

If you do not care for large blossoms 
and long stems, but want a larger number 
of blossoms, we suggest pinching out only 
the center bud and one or two pairs below 
the center to make the plant branch, leav- 


ing all other buds and branches. Be sure 
to keep dead blossoms cut out. 
Pruning and disbudding will do more 


than anything we know, except late plant- 

ing, to keep Dahlias from maturing and 

ceasing to grow during hot weather. 
(Continued next month) 





Dahlia Culture 


O RECENT has been the develop- 

ment of the Dahlia as a cultivated 
plant that many flower lovers know little 
or nothing of the many attractive types 
that have been developed, say specialists 
at the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N.Y., where a study has been 
made of this flower and its culture. 
Brief descriptions of standard varieties 
and cultural directions have been pre- 
pared and are available in Station 
Circular No. 43, which may be had free 
of charge upon request. 

“Simple in cultural demands, adapted 
to a wide range of soils and conditions, 
with plants so diverse in size and habit 
that one can readily be found appropri- 
ate for any situation, affording a wealth 
of bloom over a long season, suitable, in 
some of the many varieties, for every 
floral purpose, the Dahlia now holds high 
rank as a late summer flower,” declare 
the specialists. Dahlias will grow in any 
part of New York, although because of 
their late blooming, the best showing will 
be made where killing frosts do not come 
prepared to combat the heat and drouth 
of the Summer than those that are set 
out earlier, it is said, they are more 
likely to grow without a check and to be 
stimulated by the late summer showers 
to set a full supply of buds. Many buds 
on such plants often survive early frosts 
which kill the foliage and open flowers 
and are able to produce good blooms by 
drawing on the sap and plant food stored 
up in the juicy stems. 

Information is included on the prep- 
aration of the soil, cultivation, methods 
of propagation, planting and training, 
insects and diseases affecting Dahlias, 
and on the care of the tubers, in addi- 
tion to notes on varieties. 





Indexes for any year of THE FLOWER 
GROWER or its predecessor, THE MODERN 
GuaDIOLUS GROWER, may be had for 10¢ 
in stamps. If you are short any issues to 
complete your files, we ean probably 
supply them at regular price. Readers 
appreciate the value of a complete file 
with index more fully as the years pass. 
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Gladiolus Graders as described in text 


Mechanical Features of Gladiolus Growing 
BY E. L. GILLHAM, (IIl.) 


_Editor’s Note:—The illustrations and descriptive matter which Brother Gillham has fur- 
nished in this article are interesting and will be helpful to mapy Gladiolus growers who are 
growing bulbs on a comparatively large scale. While my own methods with comparatively large 
plantings are somewhat similar to those described in this article, I believe they are more ‘simple, 
and one of these days I will write them up for the benefit of others. ‘ 
_ The use of shovels in digging bulblet-grown stock is a decided saving, as the digging of this 
little stock is one of the problems and trials of Gladiolus growing. On my sandy ground I 
have been able to develop a system of planting in three-inch, flat-bottom trenches and a system 
of digging by means of specially made shovels, which reduces the work to a mere fraction of 
what it was to the old hand system of planting and digging. 

Indeed, as I grow bulbs now, it has been reduced to almost a factory or machine basis and I 
am able to have the bulbs dug on a piece-work basis which relieves me of much worry and 
responsibility during digging time, which was formerly the hardest season of the year. Now 
the diggers make more money, and I get the bulbs dug at a low cost, and everybody is happy. 

Growers who want to exchange ideas with me on this subject are welcome to do so, but I 
will insist that they first tel! me their own methods. ie 


HEN I first became interested in 
Gladiolus, I sent for two books 


and several pamphlets, and also 


read all the “hows” to grow and eare for 
Glads in many catalogues. 

é 

To plant the bulbs a row was necessary 

















Fig. I. 


Tool for Making Trenches, Weeder, and Digging Spade 
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Details of Cutting Blade 


and all my printed information advised 
the use of a spade. 

My first attempt was to plant a plot 
100 ft. by 75 ft. Armed with a spade, a 
length of cord for lining rows, rake, pan 
and bulbs, I tackled the job. As the soil 
was loose and the bulbs mostly No. 4 the 
spade was soon discarded as unsatisfac- 
tory. 

A marker was made from a piece of 
pine 3 ft. long, 144 in. by *4 in., pointed, 
and a block nailed 414 inches from the 
pointed end for a gauge. With this mark- 
er and a straight board the rows were 
quickly made, straight and of even depth. 

The following Winter I made a tool for 
making rows, two views of which are 
shown in Fig. I. The left view showing 
the straight side with gauge attached. 
The right view showing the right angle 
bend forming the cutting edge. To make 
same, cut heavy galvanized sheet steel the 
shape and dimensions shown in Fig. II 
and bend to a right angle on dotted line. 
Drill two 5/16 in. holes as shown and 
sharpen the cutting edge from the top 
side, leaving the sharp edge on line of 
bottom of tool. Cut gauge from same 
sheet steel, bend at dotted line and solder 
edges as shown in illustration. To eon- 
nect cutting blade with handle, use a strip 
of iron 24 inches long by 1 in. by 4 in., 
drill two 5/16 in. holes in one end to 
correspond with holes in blade and bend 
in center to give the handle the proper 
angle. Bolt gauge and blade to the bar 


with the same bolts. Drill holes in the 
other end of bar and bolt on handle. The 
gauge having holes as shown ean be 
raised or lowered to make the rows the 
depth desired. 

To line out the row use a No. 12 wire 
or strong cord stretched tight, using 
strong stakes for anchors. With wire in 
place by walking backward keeping your 
feet on the wire to keep it in place and 
drawing the tool into the ground until 
the gauge slides on the wire a perfect 
trench with a straight right angle on one 
side and of even depth will be made. For 
single row planting a 2% in. blade is 
ideal and can be made to fit the same 
handle. However, I prefer cach tool to 
have its own handle. In trenching for 
double row planting and for scattering 
in small bulbs and bulblets I use a 4 in. 
blade. 

With this tool one. can easily handle 
21% acres and have rows much straighter. 

In consulting my printed matter for 
directions on culture of bulblets I am told 
to rake over the row with a garden rake 
often to prevent weeds coming up and 
erust forming until the plants are up, 
then keep the middles worked out and 
hand weeded. Having always had to do 
with plant growth, I early found a dust 
muleh to prevent evaporation, and aerat- 
ing the soil, promoted better plant 
growth. 

My first year with bulblets convinced 
me this hand weeding was an expensive 
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and real back-breaking job. After the 
bulbs were harvested I sent to a hard- 
ware store and bought a five-prong ma- 
nure fork, took it to a blacksmith and 
had the tool which resembles a rake with 
long teeth, shown in Fig. No. 1 made. The 
prongs were cut off 714 inches from the 
crossbar, heated and bent 114% inches from 
the bar to the angle of a garden hoe with 
the ends of the prongs 14% inches apart. 
Next sharpen, by doing most of the grind- 
ing on the back side of the prongs, bring- 
ing each prong to a slightly rounded 
point. 

After the bulblets have been planted 
the soil over the row is kept loose until 
the plants are up by the use of an 8-inch 
garden rake that has the teeth worked 
down thin and points slightly rounded. 
Further culture consists in keeping the 
middles worked as needed and the soil 
over the row kept loose by the use of the 
above tool, used in the same manner as a 
garden hoe. Double rows and rows in 
which small bulbs have been scattered, 
as well as bulblets, can be worked and 
kept loose with this 51 in. tool until the 
plants are 8 inches or more high. 

This year I had a tool made with 744 
in. prongs and did excellent work when 
the plants were one foot and more high. 
The better time to do the work is after 
rains when soil is sufficiently dry to work 
well and not yet formed a erust. By 
use of this soil-stirring method I find less 
work is required, better plant growth had 
and less damage to plants than by the 
soil-baked hand weeding process. ‘This 
514 in. size is the most valuable tool I 
have ever had for keeping the vegetable 
and flower garden clean and the soil 
loose. 

For information as to how best to har- 
vest the bulblet stock, my printed matter 
said, “lift with a spade, hold tops in one 
hand and bulbs in the other and wring 
their necks.” Some job, and I have won- 
dered how our large growers ever get 
their crop harvested, yet have never seen 
in print any other method advocated. 

By removing the gauge on the above 
described row maker and keeping a sharp 
edge with a file you can proceed in the 
same manner as in making rows and cut 
the tops off just above the bulb much 
faster than several persons can “wring 
the necks” and do a much neater job. By 
having an even depth row you can better 
judge where the tops of the bulbs are and 
with a little practice need damage but 
few. After the tops and most of the soil 
is removed from above the bulbs, a spade 
as shown in Fig. I will be found ideal to 
lift them with. This is made from a com- 
mon spade (the thinner the steel the 
better). Cut down the width of the 
blade to 614 inches and after shaping the 
cutting edge as shown in cut, turn up %4 
inch on each side of blade A part of 
these upturned sides on the lower edge 
should be ground off on a line from the 
eutting edge to the top of the upturned 
sides half way up the blade. By beveling 
the edges, the spade is more easily pushed 
in under the bulbs and prevents splitting 
the bulbs. Next heat and bend the shank 
of spade the proper angle, for a long 
straight handle instead of the original 
short one. Sharpen the cutting edge 
and the spade now complete is just 
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the right size to lift bulbs grown in 4 in. 
width rows. 

If your soil is such that it will pass 
through a sand riddle, with this spade the 
full width of the 4 inch row ean be lifted, 
thrown in the riddle and the soil shaken 
out without the loss of a bulb or bulblet. 
With soil of a character that will not pass 
through a riddle the soil, bulbs, and bulb- 
lets lifted is placed in the middle between 
the rows and hand separated. 

By removing the tops and the soil down 
to near the tops of the bulbs with the 
top cutting tool; then with the spade 
cutting the roots near the bottom of the 
bulbs, leaves a minimum of soil to be 
riddled out or to be worked over by hand 
in picking up. 

In grading bulbs to size by using gravel 
screens, I found because of the square 
mesh the bulbs were not of a uniform 
size. 

By taking my riddles to a tin shop, 
having the wire bottoms removed and 
replaced with galvanized sheet steel 
bottoms with round holes, I find a much 
better and more uniform grading can be 
done. The No. 6 size bulb and bulblets 
are however separated with a square 
mesh riddle. 





The Bittersweet 


ACROSS the lot, in line with my fav- 
orite window, stands a huge old 
Chestnut tree, the only one left in this 
vicinity. The last vestage of life long 
since departed, and now this forest mon- 
arch stands waiting until decay returns 
it to the soil from which it sprung. 

As the tree stands outlined against the 
sky the top-most branches remind one of 
the antlers of a lordly stag, but the pic- 
ture would lose much of this suggestion 
were it not for the fact that Nature has 
called to her aid vines of Grape and 
Bittersweet and draped the grim old form 
with a living mantle of green, a use to 
which the Bittersweet is particularly 
adapted, as its foliage makes a dense 
cover. 

We visited this tree recently, to secure 
a few sprays of Bittersweet berries, and 
found them in beautiful abundance. 
Since they were untouched by frost, the 
outer orange-colored cases were still 
closed, but a few hours jn the house 
opened them, disclosing the brilliant red 
berries, within which are hidden the seeds. 
These berries, with their orange coats 
thrown back, will remain bright all 
winter, indoors, thus making a pleasing 
addition to dried bouquets. 

The scientific name of this plant is 
Celastrus seandens and it is a member 
of the Celastraceae or Staff Tree family. 
The common names are Staff Tree and 
Shrubby Bittersweet. The flowers are 
small and greenish, in raceme-like clusters 
at the ends of the branches, and the vines 
are twining; hugging very tightly to 
whatever they entwine. They are found 
principally along streams and in thickets. 

This vine is well worth cultivating, as 
its growth is fairly rapid, and it takes 
kindly to being transplanted. But it is 
well to lift a plant that you have seen in 
fruit, because some will never fruit 
although the growth may be luxuriant. 


Vioia F. Ricarps, (Mass. ) 
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Water Striders and Whirligig Beetles frequently come out during Midwinter 
from their hibernating quarters to dance about and stretch their legs 


When Winter Comes 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


keenly felt by many wild animals, 

and especially by some of the Birds 
whose habits keep them where the Migrat- 
ing Birds will not remain to brave the 
winter hardships. 

In Tennessee, my home State, I have 
observed the Brown Thrasher spending 
two Winters this far north. He usually 
travels to the Gulf States. 

There are curious things that are to 
be observed among animal life in Winter. 
One Winter not long ago, in the middle 
of January, following a cold spell that 
sent the mereury to 8 degrees above zero, 
I ran onto a pair of Phoebe Birds in a 
glen in the mountains. That same week, 
on a sunny day, I observed Water Strid- 
ers skipping about and Whirligig Beetles 
gyrating over a large blue spring. These 
common little people of the brook, prac- 
tice coming out in fair weather during 
their period of hibernation, apparently 
for no other purpose than to stretch their 
legs. 

Near my home, thousands of Purple 
Grackles spend the Winter, and crowlike, 
every morning they separate into small 
flocks and travel for miles around and 
forage during the day. I have observed, 
however, that when the acorn crop is a 
failure, they leave my community and go 
to one where they can find this favorite 
winter food. 

Just last year when the Winter was ex- 
tremely cold for this locality, the Black- 
birds thronged to the Magnolia and Holly 
Trees. The Deciduous Trees offered no 
protection from the cold winds, but the 
Evergreen Trees hovered them. When 
the Winter was gone, the once majestic 
Magnolia Trees looked as if they had 
been whitewashed and even their green 
glossy leaves appeared somewhat snow- 
white with the great amount of offal. 
Underneath the trees was a layer of about 
5 inches of manure which the Birds left 
as a fair compensation for the services 
the trees had rendered. 


: | ‘HE biting teeth of cold weather is 


The person who goes out with open 
eyes will oceasionally witness many things 
in Nature that seem entirely out of sea- 
son. For example, on a bright January 
Sunday, following on the heels of a cold 
wave that sent the mereury almost to 
zero, I ran onto a Water Snake stretched 
out on a rock sunning in a brook, and 
near the bank of a creek, was a Water 
Thrush bobbing its tail up and down ap- 
parently as peaceful and contented as 
if it were the middle of Summer. This 
makes one wonder if there is really any 
criterions in Nature, and brings up this 
poem, 


All frogs do not from tadpoles come 

As people have for many years been taught; 
Some reach a total froghood tailless sum 
When hatched, as I believe they surely ought; 
All vegetation is not killed by salt; 














At a distance the Magnolia Tree 
looked as — it was covered with 


snow, so thick was the offal from 
roosting Blackbirds showered over it 
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Asparagus thrives on, and does not halt 

For briny baths; these blessings rich bestow ! 

I saw a field so poor it would not grow 

A crop of corn, yet my esthetic eye 

Found it so rich I could not pass it by; 

It was my heaven, still I knew quite well 

That for some other man it was a hell! 

Tobacco’s nicotine kills many lives, 

A weevil on tobacco’s poison thrives! 

Last night I walked beneath the planet Mars, 

Yet when the people there looked at the stars, 

They saw our Earth, a bright and shiny gem, 

And said that we passed slowly over them! 

An earthworm has no eyes, and yet it is not 
blind,— 

So where can one a safe criterion find? 





Random Nature Notes 


A woman reports to me of having seen 
a Walking Toad in the North. She says 
it made*its home on the lawn and if it 
ever hopped instead of walking, no one 
ever witnessed it. 


At my home in East Tennessee, Chicory 
opened its handsome blue flowers at five 
o'clock in the morning on July 15th, and 
by seven o’clock all of the 23 blossoms 
had faded out except three. In another 
hour, the other three were gone. 


Tourists in visiting Switzerland are 
accosted at the village square of Berne by 
girls dressed in the Swiss national 
costumes, who offer bouquets of wild 
flowers for sale, expiaining that the 
money derived therefrom go to keeping 
the roads in good repair. 


There is a favorable prospect of the 
weather being predicted, based on the 
radiation of heat from the sun, which if 
a success, may enable the Weather 
Bureau to forecast the weather fairly 
accurate for a week or more in advance 
in the future. 


Ferro-manganese is sprinkled into 
melten iron as salt is showered over a 
plate of food, at the rate of thirteen 
pounds of manganese to a ton of iron. 
Without the manganese, it is quite 
impossible to manufacture modern steel. 
To this moment there has never been 
found a substitute for manganese. It is 
shipped to the United States from Brazil, 
India, the Gold Coast of Africa and from 
Russia. The latter named country 
happens to be the largest producer of 
manganese in the world. 





Naturegrams 


The Pumpkin Vine bears two kind 
of flowers—male and female. Long ago, 
when vegetables were scarce the New 
England housewives made pumpkin bread, 
now a lost art. And then Pumpkin was 
also used in the making of custards, 
molasses, vinegar, and pies. 


The Snowball was developed from the 
High Bush Cranberry. The outside 
flowers of a cyme from the Cranberry 
Tree are neutral (without stamens or 
pistil) and are identical with the flow- 
rets that make up a Snowball. The 
leaves of both trees are similar. 


Norway Maple turns yellow in Fall, 
otherwise looks like a Red Maple. 


Silver Maple is a poor street tree on 
eaccount of strewing the streets with its 
branches. 
Rena Bauer, (Wis.) 
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‘The Hornet Executes House Flies 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


without the least fear that he will 

be prosecuted for the crime. What- 
ever his fellow insects think about his 
bloody deeds, humanity rises up to call 
him blessed! 

Fear and superstition puts the thoughts 
of hostility and stinging pains in the 
minds of people at the mention of his 
name. But his work on earth is for the 
welfare of humanity, if left unmolested. 

To me a White-faced Hornet is a very 
ecomical-looking creature. His amusing 
appearance and behavior drive away the 
thoughts of his willingness to sting in 
the event he misunderstands our motives. 

The Hornet holds at least one distine- 
tion, and that is, he is the largest socia‘ 
insect, which means that he is social in 
his habits among his race, yet he is not 
fearful of humanity, for when you cut 
open a ripe watermelon, his appetite for 
a mouthful of the sweet juice for himself 
or for his children at home in their paper 
eradles, is a strong temptation for him 
to join you. When he darts down among 
the slices of melons, it is well not to 
become frightened, for if a House Fly 
comes along and tries to steal a bit of 
juice, the Hornet will not stand for a 
creature like it to attempt such a thing, 
and so he pounces on it and takes it away. 

He occupies a very dignified position 
about your home, for he is judge, jury 
and executioner of the House Flies, and 
you ean safely admit the Hornet into 
your home. For example, I have ob- 
served a number of places where the 
White-faced Hornets anchored their nests 
close to the homes of people. That meant 
that screen doors and window screens 
might be left in the garret as far as the 
pest of House Flies was concerned, for 
the Hornets may be depended on to seek 
the House Flies and nab them before they 
enter the house with their germ-laden feet. 

If you are looking for a new thrill, 
then by all means try to locate a Hornet’s 
nest and especially one that is under con- 
struction. You will see how this insect 
manufactures paper. The Hornet alights 
on an old weatherbeaten fence post, or 
board roof and with its jaws rake the 
loose fiber up as you would scrape it 
up with a knife blade. With its fore- 
feet it rolls the mass into a ball, and 
when it reaches the nest it chews it up as 
a boy does a wad of gum and mixes saliva 
with it so that it will readily flatten into 
a piece of paper. Shortly after it starts 
the nest the frail structure looks like a 
small parasol, but when it is completed, 
the cells and layers are well weather- 
boarded with paper that will protect the 
family against rains and cold. 

If you should cut away a part of the 
covering, you may see how the babies 
are fed on fruit juices, or the liquid from 
insects, and even from meat. This baby 
food is known as “pap.” 

When Winter comes on, you will be 
wasting time and fear if you break your 
neck trying to get away from a Hornet’s 
nest, for cold weather finds the colony 
dead except a few queens who are hiber- 
nating in crevices, and it is their task to 
look after the next generation of Hornets. 


P SHE Hornet executes House Flies 


It is common knowledge that Hornets 
are the oldest known paper makers, but 
not every person knows that fairly good 
sheets of paper may be removed from this 
insect’s nest and utilized in the type- 
writer or may even be used for sending 
written messages with a pen. The only 
Christmas messages that I ever sent out 
which brought replies from every one, 
were those that I had written on Hornet- 
made paper. A magazine editor replied, 
“A wasp nest without the sting sounds as 
though the millennium was near at hand!” 
A naturalist answered, “I hope you mean 
to imply that the weatherbeaten fabric 
of our longtime friendship is woven 
strong and enduringly, and that at Christ- 
mas, all stings from the nest of friend- 
ship have -gone!” 





House-propagating of Geraniums 


EING old-fashioned enough to like 

old-fashioned Geraniums I began late 
in August to root slips from plants I 
had earried through the Summer by plae- 
ing the pots in the ground, and which, 
being well fed, had bloomed all season. 
And having aequired more slips from 
generous friends until I had ten different 
colors and varieties, I found myself, the 
first of October, with some 60 pots of 
Geraniums, enhanced by ten or more 
dwarf Pepper plants which I am grow- 
ing for Christmas remembrances, and 
with no conservatory facilities for plants 
other than three or four available 
windows. 

But like most problems when squarely 
faced, this one was solved with little 
difficulty after all. Having two unused 
large-sized dripping pans which adapted 
themselves well to paint, I placed several 
of the jars in each one, and so pleasing 
was the result we purchased two more 
of the pans, which together with my 
window box, take care of my 70 nurse- 
lings nicely. They rest conveniently on 
a table or stand, can be easily removed 
or turned and the plants can be shifted 
at will, making a unique interchangeable 
garden. And the hitherto sloppy process 
of watering is also easily taken eare of, 
all surplus water being held firmly and 
safely in the pan. Or better still, the 
water can be fed from the pan .itself, 
reaching the roots first and eliminating 
the old and tiresome task of bringing 
innumerable jars into the kitchen sink. 
I put my slips into very small pots, find- 
ing they give more bloom and less plant, 
and placing them in a mixture of earth, 
bone meal, wood ashes and peat moss, 
about equal proportions and I find they 
grow well. Already many of the slips 
are budded and ready to bloom. Among 
my collection of Geraniums are four 
shades of pink, white, cerise, red, rose- 
scented, Lady Washington, and Ivy. And 
I have found that filling my window-box 
half full of earth, then placing small 
jars in it, instead of placing the plants 
in the earth, also makes a convenient and 
attractive arrangement of blossom and 
plant. 


Cora L.. Suzrwoop, (N. Y.) 
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The Stone Bird Bath 


A Bird Bath for Your Garden 


BY L. M. JULIAN 


HY not make a Bird Bath for 
your garden? 
A beautiful and artistic one 


can be made very easily and the result is 
well worth the effort. 

Field stone of different colors was used 
for the one pictured. 

It helps attract Birds to our garden in 
great numbers and at nearly any hour of 
the day they may be seen splashing mer- 
rily away in it, and completing their 
toilet on the back of the garden seat. 

To hold the stones together, we used a 
mortar of two parts of fine gravel to one 
of cement, with enough water to make it 
of a consistency to handle easily. 

To form the pedestal of the Bird Bath, 
a row of rocks were placed in a cirele, 
on the ground, with mortar between each 
rock, also filling in the center with it. 
Another row was placed on top of this 
gradually curving them inward, until the 
desired height was reached. 

When this was firm and solid, we put 


plenty of mortar on top of it and placed 
the bowl on, leaving it to become tirm. 

We made a mould for the bowl, by 
digging a hollow in the ground, in ex- 
actly the shape we wished the top to 
have. 

We lined this with heavy paper and 
covered it with the concrete mixture to 
a depth of an inch and a half. 

When this was firm and dry, it was 
lifted from the “mould,” and small 
stones were stuck on the rim, to cover the 
rough edge. <A little more mortar was 
used to hold these in place. 

After it was placed on the pedestal, a 
second row of stones were placed along 
the top, and all the nicks were filled in 
with the mortar, making it water-proof. 

A couple of China Birds were perched 
on the edge. These were taken from the 
bird flower holders, bought at the 5 and 
10 store. 

A Bird Bath like ours is in perfect 
harmony with a rock garden. 





Robins On Our Happy Hill 
“6 HILDREN,” said Mother Robin to 


her grown-up folk, “look over 
there, what bright rea berries!” They 


followed her glance and nodded briskly; 
“Yes, berries, the berries of the Dog- 
woods! <A feast for each and every one 
of us before we look southward. When 
father and I looked for a home last 
Spring, the trees, the very same, were full 
with lovely white blossoms. We decided 
this was a good place and settled in the 
Blue Spruce close by, and this reminds 
me, let’s all get a look at our nest before 
we leave as we will be leaving soon. 
“Father at first was inclined to be a 
little skeptical about the Blue Spruce, 
‘a little low, a little too close to the side- 
walk, don’t you think my dear?’ Living 


low to the ground is an advantage some- 
times when our little ones begin to crowd 
the nest, they tumble out you know. 
Come, come, father, the Blue Spruce is 
always green, bushy and _ deliciously 
fragrant. 

“Yes, children, it was a nice place, this 
home of our, but I will never forget 
the time we had with those quarrelsome 
Blue Jay neighbors. Many a hard fight 
father and I had to put up to keep the 
family together. Right from the start 
they troubled us, and when you children 
reached the kindergarten age, we had to 
be on the watch all the time. Blue Jay’s 
children are robbers and no homemakers 
to speak of. Look over yonder on the 
Beech tree, is a nest of theirs; a loose, 
spread-out affair. Beware of them! ’Tis 
true enough, fine feathers make fine 
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Birds, but that’s about all as far as this 
saying applies to Blue Jays. 

“But such is life; there is your Aunt 
Sue and Uncle Tom, they build their 
home high under the roof nice and snug. 
It’s a good building site, I agreed with 
them, the time they came and asked our 
advice, but no sooner was the nest 
finished, than their troubles began too. 
Aunt Sue complained bitterly. You see 
the boy next door had Pigeons. He got 
them in exchange for some white mice; 
so I overheard in a conversation. Those 
Pigeons had a house of their own, but 
they did come and sit in Aunt Sue’s 
nest. ‘Krr, Krr, Krr, what a nice place, 
Krr, Krr,’ said the mother. ‘Krr, Krr,’ 
said her spouse, ‘nice enough for you 
but how about our little ones?’ They left 
finally and Aunt Sue did raise her fam- 
ilv there. But to come back to our own 
nest, it is not altogether wise to build 
low. There was Rusty the Cat. He would 
sneak around and worry me a great deal 
as soon as dusk would creep over the val- 
ley, but the lady in the cottage had her 
eves on him. ‘Go home Rusty,’ she would 
say, so his mistress could hear it, and 
soon after I could hear ‘Rusty, Rusty, 
come home for supper,’ and Rusty made 
a home run. And there was Puffy, the 
snow-white Cat. He would sit in front 
of the nest for the longest while and 
look up at me. ‘Go out in the field,’ he 
would plead, ‘so I ean have a look at 
your children,’ but children’s’ Bird 
Mothers don’t trust Cats, not even fat 
lazy, stone-deaf ones. His mistress im 
the pretty little house below said; ‘Puffy 
is stone deaf, and so lazy he could never 
catch a Bird of any kind.’ I will say the 
folks in those homes on the hill do love 
to protect us. Ding-a-ling-a-ling, ding-a- 
ling-a-ling, go the bells around Puffy’s 
and Rusty’s neck, but children, hu, hu, 
Rusty looks like a tiger, beware!” 

FRIEDERIKE WERNER, (Penna.) 





Robin’s nest in Blue Spruce 
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Devotion of the Purple Martin as a Pet 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


also in mind a deep wonderment of 

mine at the unselfish affection dis- 
played by a German Roller Canary for 
its mistress, an Aunt of mine, away back 
thirty years ago. 

This Aunt became ill and the Canary 
ceased its beautiful singing and began to 
droop its head in grief though she often 
expressed a desire to hear him sing for 
her. 

As Aunt became worse the Canary 
grew really limp in his deep feeling of 
sorrow. He would not bathe nor would 
he eat as of old, and after her death he 
refused food altogether and soon died. 

The instance has always remained in 
my mind, but this idea of Birds showing 
grief for suffering in their owners was 
again illustrated in this little story told 
to. me recently by a woman about her 
little crippled son. I give it in her own 
words: 

“You know Billy’s legs have never been 
right since his birth. He could never run 
and play like other children. This year we 
took him to a specialist to have the legs 
straightened but the little fellow had to 
spend long days in a wheel chair and found 
the hours long and lonely before the idea of 
pets came to us. A friend of ours brought 
him a little Dog from the Pan-American 
Exposition and Billy named the dog Pan. 

“It was wonderful to see the joy Billy 
got from the Dog’s intelligence and com- 
pany. He taught him tricks and there was 
little grumbling about loneliness. The Dog 
became a fine guard as no stranger ever 
was allowed to come near Billy, unless Billy 
gave Pan the word first. 

“Then a friend brought over a young 
Gosling that Billy named Sally. This grew 
very fast and soon was as fast a friend as 
the Dog was. They were both around 
Billy’s wheel chair always. There was no 
jealousy manifested between these two as 
there was with a Baby Bird given him a 
little later on. 

“This was a Purple Martin a neighbor 
girl found on the ground under the high 
box nest in their garden. This was in 
April. Billy gave the Baby Bird an anti- 
septic bath and held it in his hands until 
it was warm and dry. He seemed to love 
this pet more than any he had yet received. 

“T made a padded box basket for it and 
it slept on a little table right by Billy’s 
side. When it woke up, Billy would hold 
the tiny fluff against his cheek and tell it 
his sufferings. As the Bird learned to fly, 
Billy would laugh so happily and hug it to 
him when it would tumble*into his arms. 

“Then it would fly out-of-doors to find its 
own kind of food, but would never stay out 
long and always alighted on Billy’s shoulder 
when it came in the door. It would whirl 
around and chatter to him and reach out 
its neck to look into his eyes. Then Billy 
would laugh happily and I breathed a fer- 
vent prayer. 

“The Martin would eat from Billy’s hand 
and I have seen it peck a crumb of cake 
from his mouth and this would tickle Billy. 
Billy’s pets kept the whole family amused 
half the time. He had given the Martin 
the name of Wee Wee, and when Billy had 
company the Bird would either take the 
position of watch from Billy’s shoulder or 
on the top of his head where he saw every- 
thing that took place around him. 

“At first the Martin seemed jealous of 
Sally. Often she would make a dart at 
Sally’s head and give a little cry of anger. 


|°: giving this true incident, I have 


Billy worked for days to break up this feel- 
ing of jealousy, but he finally did. When 
the Martin behaved pretty, Billy would 
smooth her feathers and this seemed to be 
her great delight. She would turn one eye 
up to his face as though studying his in- 
tentions and thoughts. 

“If Billy ever corrected her the Martin 
would appear to be so mortified. She would 
sit on his shoulder and hang her head until 
Billy would get sorry and reach for her to 
hug and kiss her again. I believe Pets are 
the greatest of blessings for an invalid or 
a cripple, as they help to chase away long 
hours of loneliness and pain. 

“One day Billy said to me, ‘Mama, I can 
stand the pain of these plaster cases better 
now that I have Pan and Sally and Wee 
Wee. They help me to forget and to wait 
for the time when the cases will be off and 
I can run and play like other children. 
Won’t you be glad for that time to come, 
Mama?’ 

“Then I would cry for very joy. Again 
he confided, ‘Mama, I used to pray to the 
dear God to send me something te help me 
pass away the time and I just know he 
did send me these dear pets.’ 

“But we had to take Billy to the Hos- 
pital when the cases were to be removed 
and we were there for ten days, Billy and 
I. Only my husband was at home to care 
for things, and he didn’t understand the 
grief of the Martin. 

“He said Wee Wee would not eat from 
his hand nor the food he gave her. She 
flew away and was gone for hours only to 
come again and sit with head hung low on 
the back of the wheel chair. Then she 
would fly away again and return the same 
way. She must have been trying to find 
Billy and failing in this she would not eat 
nor sleep. 

“One morning he found the Martin 
nestled on Sally’s back as though she was 
trying to learn of her where Billy was. We 
heard nothing of all this at the Hospital 
as his father feared to grieve Billy about 
his pets. Had I known I would have tried 
to get the nurse to allow the Bird to be 
with Billy just a little while anyway. 

“On the seventh day of Billy’s absence 
my husband came home to find the Martin 
dead in the wheel chair. It had been a real 
case of broken heart, at the supposed death 
of her beloved master. Billy’s death had 
been as real to the Bird as though it had 
happened and she preferred to starve rather 
than face life without her little friend. 

“We never told Billy until after his re- 
turn home and then we got him another 
Purple Martin as soon as we could though 
it never seemed the same to Billy as Wee 
Wee. Now since Billy is well and strong 
he watches for the Martins to come the first 
thing in the Spring.” 


After ,istening to this pretty little 
story of kindness to a Bird and its deep 
affection in return for it I have talked 
to others who have made pets of Birds 
and especially the Purple Martin and 
have heard of other Martins that would 
never eat from other than the hands of 
their owners and have died of grief at 
their continued absence. 

Their natures must be much after the 
disposition of the Baby Seals in the 
Pacific, that being onee earried in the 
arms or patted with bare hands, will 
follow one wherever it is possible to 
travel. While the Martin makes a satis- 
factory pet for anyone who loves Birds 


yet it would be well to bear in mind the 
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seeming well-authenticated fact these 
little Birds love too deeply to bear dis- 
appointment or grief. It is not every 
one who can know they will always be 
with the pets they have taught to love 
and to trust them, and so it should be a 
matter of some thought as to enjoying 
their presence as pets. 

Just now when the Purple Martin is 
living so near to us in their big houses 
in our gardens we may think of them in 
a way as being different from many 
Birds, in their natures and affections, 
and as illustrating something akin to 
humanity in this idea of truth and steadi- 
ness in their friendship. Perhaps the 
dear little Purple Martin may bear a 
deeper study than we are aware of. 





The Catbird 


|= Catbird (Galeoscoptas carolinen- 
sis) arrives in May and departs about 
October fifteenth. He is of a dark-slate 
color, with the breast a little paler. Tail 
is full, round, and black; feet are black; 
length is eight to nine inches. 

For the nesting season the Catbird has 
a beautiful song imitating the Robin and 
the Thrush, but for ordinary times its 
cry is a loud “mew” like the sound of a 
Cat. 

The Bird likes thickets, shrubs, hedges, 
and bushes for building nests. Four to 
six eggs are laid. 


When Winter comes the Catbird goes 
South and spends the cold months in 
Cuba, Mexico, and Central America; 
returning again in the Spring to inhabit 
nearly all parts of the United States. 

Criticism has come from the Missis- 
sippi Valley that this Bird destroys much 
fruit. If this complaint is justified, it 
may be due to the fact that this prairie 
region does not furnish enough fruit to 
supply the demand. With the advance 
of civilization more tame fruit is planted. 
Birds inerease and food of this type is 
searce. The remedy is to plant wild 


fruits which the Bird likes much better 
than the tame. The Russian Mulberry is 
a favorite. 


Bennett B. Sirs, (Kans.) 
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It is true Christmas weather 
when Snow covers the ground 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


Calcium, N.Y. 








F at any time during the year Nature 
| seems to sleep, it is in December. 

This is the quite, gray month. No- 
vember is usually gray enough, but never 
so solemn and quiet as December. Jan- 
uary may be very cold, and gray too, 
but even so early in the year there are 
signs of Nature becoming restless. 


It is pleasant to think of Nature in 
repose. As we roam through the woods 
and fields at this time of year we some- 
times have the feeling that we should 
tread softly, that we may not waken the 
sleeper. 


But December retains plenty of evi- 
dence of past activities in the outdoor 
world. The roadsides, meadows and for- 
ests are filled with ghosts of Spring, 
Summer and Fall. 


The dead flowers of Fall predominate 
in the open fields; tall stalks of Ironweed, 
Goldenrod, Joe-Pye and Asters. There 
is a little sadness when we recall the riot 
of color; purple, lavender and gold. The 
winter Birds flit among the remains, 
gleaning here and there the seeds that 
lave not been blown away by the wind. 


Milkweed ghosts are in evidence too. 
In December the latter seem not so dead 
as other plants, for here and there are 
fluff filled pods that have not burst open 
and spilled their treasures. 


Wild Carrot, Chicory, Evening Prim- 
rose, Vervain; these and many more we 
watched and admired through the Sum- 
mer. Now they stand brown and bare, 
mere shadows of their former glory. 


Decrepid Thistle stalks, their tousled 
heads of gray bent and broken, look most 
desolate of all. Dead, utterly dead, and 
yet surrounding the old stalk we find 


numerous young Thistles, snuggled close 
to the frozen ground, ready when Spring 
comes to take up their somewhat ques- 
tionable work of producing seeds to pro- 
pagate their kind. 


But the dead weed stalks of December 
are not ugly. We compare them to the 
flowers when they were in their prime 
and find them sadly changed, to be sure, 
but the Nature lover will still see beauty. 


All December is the Christmas Season. 
We who live in the colder regions think 
that Christmas is not as it should be 
unless snow covers the ground and frost 
paints exquisite pictures on our window 
panes. There used to be the tinkling of 
sleigh bells, which brought pleasant 
thoughts of Santa Claus to the minds of 
children. But modern conveyances have 
taken most of that pleasure from the 
present-day youngster; who after all, will 
probably never realize just how much 
he has missed. 


And so we leave the weed stalks bow- 
ing in the wintry wind, and the children 
dreaming of the modern Santa flying in 
his tri-motored plane to each and every 
home, to wonder how the Birds are faring 
this Christmas season. 


Much -better than they fared years ago, 
we are glad to report, for every year 
more people realize the importance of 
earing for them. If every household in 
the land maintained a feeding station 
there would not be too many. 


Food thus assured, it would not be long 
before many Birds that now migrate 
would be spending their Winters with us. 
As it is, frequently a Flicker or two, a 
Red-headed Woodpecker, a Song Sparrow 
and a few Robins are seen off and on all 














The Cedar Tree is always 
suggestive of Christmas 


Winter, mingling with the cold-weather 
residents. 


The little Sereech Owls that sang so 
sweetly at dusk last Summer are tucked 
away in more or less comfortable quarters. 
They come out for food, but so silent and 
unobtrusive are they that they are sel- 
dom seen, and not often included in lists 
of winter Birds observed. 


As long as there is open water on our 
lakes and ponds, certain species of Wild 
Ducks are seen, but when ice relentlessly 
covers their Northern haunts they take 
their departure for warmer territory. 


And so we leave Nature to her Decem- 
ber slumber. Next month will surely 
bring a few sweet notes of Birds’ Spring 
songs. Very, very, few perhaps, and no 
doubt very faint, but just enough to let 
us know that Nature is stirring drowsily 
and will soon be wide awake. 





Hosts of the Mistletoe 


ONCE carried out an inquiry on the dis- 

tribution of this parasite and its host 
plants. As the result of this inquiry in- 
formation was obtained of the occurrence 
of the Mistletoe on various species of Acer, 
A sculus, Cladrastris, Corylus, Cotoneaster, 
Crategus, Fraxinus (including the Flower- 
ing Ash), Juglans (but only on nigra), 
Mespilus, Ostrya, Populus (but only on the 
Black Italian), Prunus (but only on coe- 
comilla), Pyrus (but only on Aria, bac- 
cata, Malus and prunifolia), Quercus (on 
the common Oak twice and frequently on 
rubra), Robinia, Salix, Sorbus, Syringa and 
Tilia. No records were furnished of the 
following trees serving as host plants: 
Beech, common Walnut, Lombardy Poplar, 
White Poplar, Plum, Cherry, Pear or Elm; 
but since 1914 I have heard of its growing 
on the Plum, the Pear and the Elm. One 
of the few records of this parasite’s occur- 
rence on the Elm is at Charlton Park, 
Buckinghamshire, so that instances of such 
cases are of special interest.—W. Somer- 
VILLE (in The Garden, English). 
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The Mistletoe Bough 


G. E. W. (in Gardening Illustrated, English) 


\ TISCUM album, the Common Mistle- 
toe, is sometimes erroneously stated 
to be the only European species of 
the order Loranthxee. True, maybe, that 
no other kind ean be found in Britain. 
But Loranthus europeus is quite common 
in Southern Europe, where it grows 
freely upon Oaks and Chestnuts. The 
leaves of this species are very similar 
to our Mistletoe, but there is a difference 
in that Loranthus europeus is deciduous. 
Again, the berries of this kind are yellow 
as against the white viscid fruit with 
which we are familiar. 

Mythologists apparently have cause to 
doubt whether the common Mistletoe, is 
the original in the famous legends, inelud- 
ing that of Balder, the Beautiful. One 
of the chief points concerned is that the 
Mistletoe only attains its importance when 
found on the Oak. As already stated, 
Loranthus europeus chooses the Oak quite 
often in the countries where it flourishes, 
but we all know how seldom viseum album 
is to be found on the Oak in Britain. Re- 
ligious worship always favors the rare. 
There is no doubt that is why the shrub 
that never touched the ground was held up 
to so much reverential esteem. Continu- 
ing the thought that religion prefers the 
rarity, it is quite possible that our Mistle- 
toe was, after all, the right one when it 
was found on the Oak. Anyway, prob- 
ably on account of its importance in the 
legend of Balder, the Beautiful, it has, 
right from the time of the ancient Druids 
to the present day, been respected, de- 
spised, or treated singularly by peoples 
of all nations. 

SOME QUEER USES 

In our own country the Mistletoe has 
been put to many uses other than that 
of decorating the house and encouraging 
frivolity. The Druids gathered its 
branches off the Oak tree with great 
ceremony, and distributed twigs among 
the people. The “Heaven-born” plant 
was considered to be a remedy against 
poisons and a safeguard against all dis- 
eases, as well as a charm against all 
witchery. 

Coming to comparatively recent years, 
the Worcestershire farmers gave it to the 
first cow of their respective herds that 
gave birth to a ealf in the New Year. 
This ensured good luck in the dairy. In 
Lincolnshire, St. Vitus’ Danee was thought 
to be overcome by water in which the 
Mistletoe fruit had been boiled. 

Going to Italy we find our subject was 
considered to be a cure for epilepsy if ear- 
ried about on the person. The theory was 
that as Mistletoe had never touched the 
ground, the bearer could not fall. An- 
other use in that country was -for the 
cure of uleers. Some of the chopped up 
leaves were eaten, and some applied to 
the sore. Still another queer supposition 
was that Mistletoe would extinquish a 
fire, or any building containing it would 
be immune from destruetion. 

In Germany a piece of Mistletoe was 
earried by the huntsman to bring him 
luck in the chase; and a belief was eur- 
rent that it would cure green wounds. 

Japanese gardeners had so much faith 


in the Golden Bough that they believed 
it made their gardens bear plentifully. 
The leaves were chopped up finely, much 
prayed over, and then mixed with seed. 
Most of it was seattered over the garden, 
whilst the remainder was eaten. 
Perhaps the most peculiar belief of all 
was that existent in Austria, where they 
thought it to be a key to open all locks. 
A twig laid on the doorstep would also 
relieve the householder from nightmare. 
Another name for Mistletoe in France 
is Herbe de la Croix. The Cross of our 
Saviour was supposed to be made of its 
wood. The plant was then a normal tree, 
but afterwards degraded into a parasite. 
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Mistletoe was originally called Mistil- 
tein, which is an Icelandic word that 
means “a slender twig.” Considering the 
quality of the wood, this name is rather 
apt. 

CULTIVATION 

The most favored host of the Mistletoe 
is the Apple, next the Hawthorn. Other 
trees on which it ‘is found frequently are 
the Poplar, Lime, Willow, Maple, and 
Mountain Ash. 

March is the time to try and establish 
the plant. To do so, rub the berries on 
the bark on the under side of a branch 
of the host. 

There are catalogues listing Viscum 
album in their pages. The firms econ- 
cerned distribute by disposing of young 
Apple trees with Mistletoe complete. 





The Geranium—Universal Flower 
BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY, (N. H.) 


flower that no one takes the 

trouble to sing its praises. It 
is found in almost every garden and 
there is scarcely a tenement window 
in the heart of the city without its 
half-starved plant. It is the flower of 
the million,—the universal flower. 

The usual manner of obtaining the 
plants desired for bedding is by pur- 
chasing them from the florist. They 
are sold cheaply and there is no effort 
required except that of setting them 
in the ground. Florists sell great 
numbers of potted plants’ every 
Spring. Some amateur flower grow- 
ers also propagate Geraniums for the 
market. It is easy work. Slips are 
taken from the parent plant and 
rooted in moist sand or earth. Such 
plants bloom in a few weeks. 

The Geranium is not particular 
when or where it blooms. It is a 
great summer-bloomer and _ plants 
properly started are equally good for 
winter bloom. For winter blossoms, 
we usually take slips during the Sum- 
mer. These plants are set in small 
pots and will bloom all Winter even 
under adverse conditions. Plants 
which have bloomed in the Winter 
are set in the beds the next Summer, 
where they grow large and blossom 
abundantly. The Geranium never 
needs a rest, although small plants 
are best for window culture. 

The ordinary double- and single- 
blossomed Geraniums provide a wide 
range of colors, from pure white to 
the deepest red. Blue and yellow are 
as yet unknown colors, but there are 
various shades of salmon. Like many 
other popular favorites, there are 
many named varieties, but the differ- 
ence is not always apparent, unless one 
compares them carefully. 

An interesting way to provide a 
supply of Geranium plants is by grow- 
ing them from seed. Four months 
are required to get the plants to 
blooming size. Like many other 
highly-developed plants they do not 
come true from seed. Named vari- 


Tor Geranium is such a common 


eties are propagated by cuttings. The 
Zonale varieties are grown in this 
way, as are also other strains. 


Aside from the varieties grown for 
flowers, there are a number of kinds 
grown particularly for their foliage, 
some of which have leaves of green 
and white and others being desirable 
because of the scent of the plant. The 
apple-scented, also the Lady Washing- 
ton Pelargoniums, are interesting va- 
riations of the Geranium tribe. 


The Geranium will grow into a plant 
of considerable size, as will be seen by 
the enclosed picture. Planted in a 
large tub and given plenty of fertility 
and moisture, hundreds of bloom clus- 
ters may be grown on a single plant. 

For actual cheapness, yet striking 
beauty, we commend the universal 
Geranium. Another thing in _ its 
favor, and this is best of all, it is 
singularly free from the attacks of 
all kinds of insect pests and fungous 
diseases. 





Six feet of Geranium. Said to be the 
largest ever grown in a common house 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. 
for the good of all. 


“IT take other garden magazines, and also 
see many at the libraries, but in none of them 
do I find so much practical material that 
I can use in improving my garden as I find 
in THE FLOWER Grower.” (Toronto, Ont.) 

“Six months ago I sent you a money order 
for a six months’ subscription to THe FLOWER 
GROWER. This, I assure, you, was money well 
spent, and as proof I am coming back for 
more and bringing a new subscriber into the 
fold.” (King Ferry, N. Y.) 

“TI enjoy your magazine very much not only 
for the splendid and helpful flower section, 
but for your editorials, and above all for that 
moral and spiritual tone which it has.” 

(London, Can.) 

“My first copy of your magazine is before 
me, and LI must write and tell you what a 
source of information and keen pleasure it has 
proven to be. I have read it through from 
cover to cover and am starting all over again. 
I take many magazines but yours is going to 
prove the most valuable of all. You have 
made a friend and staunch advocate of me 
already and I have started my. advertising 
campaign today by telling a friend, who has 
recently bought a home and is anxious to 
plant the ground, about your magazine.” 

(Bismark, N. Dak.) 

“T have only taken THE FLOWER GROWER 
for two months, but do not care to miss a 
single issue. It is just the magazine I have 
been looking for and failed to find until I 
heard of yours.” (Port Jefferson, N. Y.) 


“Your magazine is the best I have ever read 
of its kind,—each article even to the adver- 
tisements are worth reading over more than 
once.”’ (Columbus, Ohio) 

“I cannot afford all the flower magazines 
and papers, so I tried getting along without 
THE FLOWER GROWER. After trying it I 
decided to cut somewhere else. Enclosed find 
check for renewal.” (Ocala, Fla.) 

“IT have had more pleasure and have ob- 
tained more worth-while information out of 
THE FLOWER GROWER than any other publica- 
tion that I have come in contact with.” 

(Roecanville, Sask.) 

“Enclosed find check for another year’s sub- 
scription. I find that I cannot get along 
without THE FLOWER GROWER. I sure read it 
from cover to cover and then get out all my 
old ones and read them over again. 

“Last year we put out a dozen Gladiolus 
bulbs and this year over a thousand. Next 
year there will be over five thousand. Our 
sales of bulbs and bloom this year was $65.00 
and I have taken orders for over $100.00 
worth of bulbs. Our bulb sales alone will 
be over $150.00 by spring. 

“This is @ll due to the fact that I have 
studied varieties through THE FLOWER GROWER 
and found the kind the people want.” 

(Paris, Ill.) 

“T am sorry for anyone who cannot get 
more than their money’s worth out of THE 
FLOWER GROWER.” (Glens Falls, N. Y.) 

“THER FLOWER GROWER seems to improve 
with every issue.” (Sydney, N. 5S.) 

“IT enjoy THe FLOWER GROWER more than 
any other garden magazine and I do not want 
to miss a single issue.” (Warrenton, Va.) 


“IT want to express my pleasure and ap- 
preciation of THE FLOWER GROWER. There . 
much of real worth in it and I have con- 
cluded to drop the rest of my floral magazines, 
as yours certainly fills all needs. The only 
fault I can find with it is that I cannot get 
my work done when THe FLOWER GROWER 
arrives, until it is all read through. I grow 
flowers @s a hobby and find THe FLOWER 
GROWER a practical help.” 


We cooperate 


(Allegan, Mich.) 
“T am a subscriber to your magazine and 
I think it wonderful. I get so many good 
things from it that I am glad to talk it to 
my friends.” (Chicago, Il.) 


“T have gained all my knowledge of raising 
Glads from THe FLOWER GROWER and think 
it a great magazine.” (Oneonta, N. Y.) 


“As to THe FLOWPR GROWER, I particularly 
like the personal editorials and comments, and 
the articles on Gladiolus.” (Lorane, Pa.) 


“IT just received the November issue, yester- 
day and I had to leave my work to look it 
through. I prize THe FLOWER GROWER Very 
highly and often thank my son for giving it 
to me as a Christmas present the first year.” 

(Paisley, Ont.) 

“Do not miss sending Tot FLOWER GROWER. 
I am reading six agricultural and horticultural 
papers and prize them very highly, but THe 
FLoweR GROWER is worth all six of the 
others,” (Barberton, Ohio) 











PLANT PRICES IN NEW YORK 


Viewing the various displays and col- 
lections of plants offered for sale, the 
thought struck me that some of the read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER would be in- 
terested in the offerings and prices. There 
are about a dozen seed and plant stores 
located downtown in a radius of a few 
blocks. The big rush of spring is over and 
all of them have now (August) taken up 
the Cactus and Evergreens besides the 
usual house plants. 

Miscellaneous Cacti, 1% in. to 4 in., piled in 
boxes, 25 cents each. 

Miscellaneous Cacti, 11%4 in. to 4 in., in pots, 
35 cents. 

Prickly Pear (those straight stems with arms 
and legs sticking out), in pot, 50 cents. 

Opuntia (those flat paddles), 6 in. to 9 in., 35— 
50 cents. 

Octopus, 8 in. high and bushy, in pot, $1.25. 

Snake plants, loose, 6 in. to 8 in., 25 cents. 
Larger, 65, 75 and 98 cents. Potted, some- 

what higher in price. 

Sansevieria, 18 in. high in pot, $1.25. 

Crassula or Japanese Rubber Plant, 8 in., 25 
cents. Larger, 50 cents. 

Japanese Moss, in 4 in. pot, 25 cents. 

Ice plant, 4 in. high, paper pot, 20 cents. 

Ribbon plant, 4 in. high, paper pot, 25 cents. 

Coleus, 9 in., bushy, in pot, 25 cents. Less 
developed, in paper pot, 5 cents. 

Century plants, 9 in., in pot, $1.50. 
ones, 25 cents. 

Dracaena, 6 in., in pot, 50 cents. 

Resurrection plants, 15 cents. 

Echeveria, loose 1% in., 10 cents. 
in pot, 50 cents. 

A variety of Japanese Evergreens, 
plants up to 5 in. high, 25 cents. 
These latter are used for the new fad of 

rock gardens. A variety of bowls or glazed 

pots are sold in conjunction with them, 
ranging in prices from 50¢ upward. 

Miniature rock gardens complete, a mix- 
ture of Cactus and these diminutive Japan- 
ese Evergreens: 

Six plants in an 8 in. bowl, $4.50. 

Twelve plants in an ornamental oval bowl, 
10 in. by 14 in. in size, $10.50. 


Two plants in a 4 in. square green pot, 98 
cents. 


A large specimen of Opuntia with about 19 

“Paddles” was priced $10. 

An insect-eating plant about 14” high, 
top-shaped like a question mark was 
offered at $1.00 last week but reduced to 
50¢ now. Only two places had a small 
supply of these. 

Water Hyacinths, the pest of many 
ponds and rivers, has a commercial value 
of 15¢ each. Among the popular Ever- 
greens can be found: 

Blue Juniper, 12 in. high, 98 cents. 

Golden Biota, 12 in. high, 98 cents. 

Blue Spruce and Colo. B. S., 18 in. high, $2. 
Norway Spruce, Globe Arbor Vit#, 18 in. 69 

cents. 

Retinospora, 18 in., 98 cents. 

Arbor Vite, 24 in. 69 cents. 

Arbor Vite, 36 in., 98 cents. 

All of these are bundled with burlap 
around the roots, displayed on the side- 
walk frequently in sun, moved into store 
at night and sprinkled during day. With 
all this handling and exposure it is a 
gamble to buy these and expect them to 
grow. 


Small 


Four inch, 


small 


H. F. Kuzez, (N. J.) 


WINTERING FOUR O’CLOCKS 

It is not generally known in the middle 
West that Four o’Clocks can be saved from 
year to year if properly packed, and 
stored in a cool cellar, the same as Dahlia 
roots. They should be planted out as soon 
as killing frosts are past. These plants 
make nice specimen plants or hedges, grow- 
ing very large and having many flowers. It 
is well worth the trouble considering the 
results secured. 


Mrs. HELEN PaTTeN, (Kans,) 


THE 1930 DROUTH IN GEORGIA 


The drouth that proved so disastrous to 
the mid-western states, extended southward 
to about the middle of Georgia. The upper 
portion of the state suffered for over four 
months; dry hot weather except for occa- 
sional thunder showers that barely laid the 
dust. The southern part of the state was 
not much affected. Through the northern 
portion, except in bottom lands among the 
hills, corn crop was cut. short. Cotton, 
being a hot-weather plant, was not so much 
affected and a passable crop was made. 

My vegetable garden simply dried up. 
Cabbage heads were scalded and rotted on 
the stalks. A number of rhubarb plants 
died as though sealded. I saved a few 
alive by constant watering. Peonies were 
through blooming before the worst of the 
drouth came, but from the looks of the 
foliage I am afraid there will be few flowers 
next Spring. Gladioli were thin and spindl- 
ing, unsatisfactory flowering. After dig- 
ging a few, the tops of which had dried up, 
I found no bulbs of large size and hardly 
any bulbets at all. 

Last Summer I had set out about 240 
Iris plants most of which bloomed in late 
April and May. They just stood still all 
Summer, not growing at all, but did not 
seem to mind the drouth. Since the rains 
set in in September, they have started send- 
ing up many young offsets and I look for 
about 1000 in bloom next Spring. I had 
planned to set out several hundred new 
ones during the Summer, but cut down to 
about three dozen choice ones that I had 
to water constantly to keep them alive. 
They are growing nicely now and I look 
for them to bloom next Spring along with 
the others. 

My Dahlias were badly stunted. Several 
roots that were planted in April never 
showed any growth at all till after the 
late rains. They will hardly get large 
enough to bloom or form tubers before frost 
gets them in November, About the only 
garden flowers I had at all during the Sum- 
mer, were Petunias, Vineas, Cosmos and 
Nicotiana. They did not grow much, but 
kept on blooming right along. 

We are hoping for a late Fall, and much 
more rain must fall between now and 
Spring to make up the deficiency. 

C. R. Harpy 


INTERESTING WILDLINGS OF 
GEORGIA 


PASSION FLOWER 


I wish to say a good word for our native 
plants that deserve better recognition. 
First I would mention the blue Passion 
Flower, a native of the Southeastern 
States where it may be found growing in 
old fields or in open sunny spots along 
some roadside. It delights to clamber over 
old stumps, dead trees, brush, or rock 
piles; or maybe it will transform with its 
luxurious growth and wealth of handsome 
blossoms an old ramshackled rail fence, 
or broken down gate, into objects of 
beauty. 

Being a hardy perennial it comes up 
every Spring as soon as the sun warms 
the ground, makes a rapid growth, begins 
flowering very quickly, and keeps it up till 
frost, if not allowed to ripen its fruit. 
However, a few of the egg-shaped fruit 
will escape you and when ripe betray 
their presence by an agreeable aroma. 
These are “maypops” to the children, who 
find the pulpy seed sacs filled with a pleag- 
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ant subacid juice. And some grown folks 
like “maypops” too. 

I never hear the song “Mother Machree” 
without recalling to mind the quaint figure 
of an ancient dame of that name who often 
came of a summer afternoon to our home 
to refresh herself with a few freshly 
gathered “maypops” that she asked me to 
get for her from vines that grew near our 
house. They are of little value, although 
{ have seen a fine jelly made from them. 
The Passion Flower should be a valuable 
accession to the Rock Garden. Seeds germi- 
nate readily after lying out all Winter and 
seedlings may be transplanted if taken up 
vefore the plants begin to run. 


SENSITIVE BRIER 


Another charming trailer suitable for 
the rockery is the Sensitive Brier. It has 
delicate pinnate leaves that close up at a 
touch, and its dainty rose colored blos- 
soms, like silken pompons powdered with 
gold, are most charming and are borne in 
great profusion. This plant will grow in 
partial shade and nothing is lovelier than 
its long trailing shoots veiling some rocky 
bank. 

BUTTERFLY WEED 


Butterfly Weed, Asclepias Tuberosa 
of the Milkweed family, is a gorgeous 
thing when in flower. It is now listed in 
some seedsmen’s catalogues and is a fine 
show when massed. The odd-shaped flowers 
grow in terminal clusters and usually are 
a bright orange, although some growing 
near my place are a brilliant scarlet. 


AMSONIA 


Along the roadside in early Summer one 
may see an attractive little plant bearing 
umbels of pale-blue flowers just about the 
color of blue Plumbago. This is Amsonia, 
which deserves a place in the flower border 
where its rare color will add a much 
needed note. It has a milky juice and the 
flowers wilt soon after cutting. I have 
never heard any common name for this 
plant nor have I seen it in cultivation. 

None of these plants require coddling 
and if given a chance will take care of 
themselves. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 
EVERBEARING RASPBERRY 
EXPERIENCE 
Last Fall, following the advice of some- 
one, I cut my Everbearing Raspberries 
down to about one foot in height. A 
neighbor said I shouldn’t do this and he 
left his old stems standing about three 
feet. The result is that this Spring I have 
nothing but young shoots which will not 
bear until early Fall, while my wiser 
neighbor has plenty of blossoms on his 
shoots from the old wood and as soon as 
these are done bearing he will cut out the 
old wood and the young shoots will bear 
in early Fall. I think it was a great mis- 
take for me to have trimmed them down 

so closely last Fall. 

I left the old stalks on my Black Rasp- 
berries (last year’s growth) and now the 
young shoots from these old stalks have a 
mass of blooms. 

I would like to hear the opinions of 
others as to this. 


W. G. Houtmes, (N.Y.) 


REMEDY FOR MOLES 

For several years I have been troubled 
greatly with Moles in my garden and they 
began as usual this year. 

I saw a notice in some publication, I 
believe THE FLOWER GROWER, suggesting 
that little pieces of weinerwurst, soaked 
in strychnine water, dropped into their 
runs would destroy them. 

My druggist “sort of” frowned when I 
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asked for strychnine. Evidently the trou- 
bled look on my face caused by the Moles’ 
depredations made him feel that I was 
going to put myself out of the way and 
he suggested that I use Rough-On-Rats 
instead (that is, for the Moles. ) 

I cut the “hot dogs” up into little pieces 
and boiled them in water and with plenty 
of Rough-On-Rats and since then I have 
not seen a Mole in that part of the gar- 
den. 

W. G. Hoimes, (N.Y.) 
THE GLOXINIA FROM SEED 

There have been quite a few articles in 
THE FLOwER GROWER from time to time 
«bout growing Gloxinia from seed. 

After quite a while hesitating, and yet 
“itching” to try my hand at them, I 
finally bought a 25c packet of seed, con- 
taining, I would say, 200 or more seeds. 

I took a bulb pan, 7” by 4” deep, filled 
it with rather light potting soil of the 
kind I used in potting “Glad bulblets”, 
moistened it and scattered the seeds as 
evenly as I could over the surface as 
possibly one can do with such minute 
seeds, then covered with a small pane of 
glass. I did not cover seeds, only pressed 
them down slightly with my finger tips. 
After several weeks of watching they be- 
gan coming up until it looks “as if every 
Mother’s son of ’em” are up. They just 
set on the top of the ground, too small yet 
to transplant. 

Have been told to use a 


toothpick to 
lift them, after they have 


their second 


leaves, set separately in pots, covering 
with a jelly glass. Give a little direct 


sunlight daily, and growth will be rapid. 
I. J. ZIMMERMAN, (Mich.) 


FLOWER SUGGESTIONS FROM KANSAS 


Will tell of my success with Perennial 
Phlox during the dryest July I ever knew. 
I had 16 different colors or shades the first 
of the month and by the 15th had many 
more. I then began to break off many of 
the stalks near the ground, and some of 
the blossom heads, so if we have cooler 
weather and rain later, will have more 
abundance of bloom. The garden was gay 
in October, but flowers not so large. I 
water some with hose, but not every day. 

I secured a Spirea plant with soil on 
roots done up in burlap, the last of June. 
It has bloomed several times since. It has 
plume-like blossoms and is a shrub. 

I am raising annual Poinsettia and an- 
nual Hibiscus, which is yellow. Seed came 
from California. Have had both plants 
before, but few people know of them. 

Would remind flower growers to sow 


Poppy. Cornflower, Calliopsis, Larkspur 
and Brown-eved Susan, or annual Rud- 
beckia, in August or September. They are 


also biennials and come up in Fall and 
bloom earlier than seed sown in Spring, 
and give such a wealth of bloom. 

A shrub [ find good for hot dry weather 
is Althaea or Rose of Sharon, with dark 
green leaves and rich crimson-pink bloom 
with darker throat. Also one pure white 
with pink throat, and one pure white. All 
single bloom. If the shrub gets too large it 
can be trimmed back. 


Mrs. Ivirr, (Kans. ) 


SAVING THE NATIVE LAUREL 


Very glad to see that someone besides 
myself is trying to save the native Laurel. 
It is rather plentiful here and of course 
grows wild. We have the beautiful pink 
as well as the white. I admire it more 
than Rhododendron, which grew wild and 
was plentiful near Glen Enoco, Penna., 
about 25 years ago. I presume by this 
time it has been destroyed or carted away. 
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When I moved here six years ago from 
Ocean City, N. Y., many new homes were 
going up on what was a dense wood of 
forest trees, Oaks and Chestnut Oaks. Be- 
sides this was Laurel and May Holly- 
bushes. Soil clay, heavy and sour; and 
leafmold and stoney gravel. This is what 
I had to buck up against when I[ started 
my garden. 

Yes, I bought top-soil at $2.50 a load 
for every hole I dug for a plant and I 
limed the soil. Well, that job has to be 
done every two years. Diggers of the 
cellars of these new homes just set fire 
to the lot and burned the Laurel and Holly 
off the lot. Nobody wanted them; they 
grew wild. I saved quite a few bushes and 
planted them on our place. They are 
Evergreen and beautiful. We have bunches 
of the flowers in the house when they 
bloom. 

I think they would grow from cuttings, 
taking last year’s wood, after blooming, 
cutting not over 10 inches long, and put 
down into rather heavy soil. Keep wet, 
plant deep under shrubs, semi-shady. I 
think they would root. 

There will be a big demand for Laurel 
when they can’t get it for nothing, and I 
have found if people pay for a plant they 
will prize it and care for it, but if it 
costs nothing their noses turn up; so let 
them pay. 

Dena H. Suack, (N. Y.) 


REMEDY FOR CHAPPED HANDS 


I have found that bran or quaker oats is 
very effective for chapped hands. Just add 
a litthe warm water to the bran or oats 
and wash the hands as often as possible 
with the mixture. This will leave the 
hands soft and clean and will heal quickly. 


JOSEPH McGEE, ( Del.) 


TRAINED FRUIT TREES 


In June THE FLOWER GROwER, Mr. A. 
W. Stone had an article on the English 
custom of training fruit trees. Previous 
to the Federal Horticultural embargo these 
trained fruit trees were imported from 
England and France but are not available, 
grown in America. They are frequently 
seen on the private estates. There is the 
single vertical cordon, the single horizontal 
cordon, the horizontal cordon, the U- 
shaped and the double U-shaped. 


Mrs. JoHN G. SLATER, (N.Y.) 


BIRDS AND “BIRDS” 


I do not want to criticize the article 
“We Have Too Many Birds,” signed, Mrs. 
Cawthon, (Tenn.). My intention is: for a 
little more tolerance and a “Better-balanced 
Viewpoint.” If one makes the statement, 
“We have too many Birds,” we might make 
many more statements such as: Too many 
insects, pests, weeds, dogs, cats, snakes, 
rats, politicians, autos, etc. Some might 
say, there are too many people (?), just 
because there are a number of bad “Birds” 
(Humans), who rob other peoples’ “Nests,” 
(Homes), and other “Birds’’ who seem to 
get the choicest fruits—strawberries, cher- 
ries, lemons, melons, etc. 

“There is so much good in the worst of 
me). -” It is just the same with 
all “Birds” with and without feathers. The 
Jay killed two little Doves Some- 
one killed one or more Humans 
‘The State used the electric chair. . 
Someone used a 44 on the Jay. The Robins 
and Partridges get the choicest strawber- 
ries “We all,” sometimes try to 
get the choicest strawberries, too. Slender- 
bodied Birds riddle the cherry trees — 
slender-bodied Boys sometimes riddle our 
cherry trees. The Woodpeckers pick holes 
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in the house “Old Father Time” 
does about the same thing. 

In spite of all the bad “Birds,” we have 
our full share of good “Birds.” Perhaps, 
we must defend ourselves, but let’s be 
tolerant. 

R. C. Wat ey, (N. J.) 


A POINT ABOUT EARTHWORMS 


When wanting Earthworms for bait, the 
fisherman can avoid digging up the ground 
by taking an iron rod and running it just 
below the surface of the ground in imita- 
tion of the path of a Mole and out will pop 
the Earthworms just ahead of the end of 
the rod. They will come bodily out of the 
ground, that being their only mode of escap- 
ing their principal enemy, Mr. Mole. 


Mrs. I. E. Fow er, (Ky.) 


PLANTS FOR ROCK GARDENS 


For. people who want plants for rock 
gardens, may I suggest Iris, Ribbon Grass, 
Periwinkle, Ivy, Wandering Jew, Larpente 
Plumbago, common name, _ (Leadwort). 
What is the matter with old-fashioned 
Portulaca where sandy soil is used? Hardy 
Candytuft, Petunias, all of these are hardy 
or reseed themselves. Many Wild Ferns, in 
a shady place, would grow. But by all 
means impress on your readers to make 
their Rock Garden normal looking and 
irregular in line. A terrace is a good 
start. Pick out what you can use here, it 
may be a help to someone. 


Dena H. Stack, (N. Y.) 


MY WINTER VISITORS 

The “Swe-e-a” song coming from a 
Chickadee is its early Spring or love song 
in Feb. It is an exceedingly sweet and dis- 
tinctly whistled “phoe--be” or “phoe-bee- 
bee” in sustained half notes. 

“Allowing one almost to touch them be- 
fore flying away,”—why they are so friendly 
that by feeding them I have known them 
to sit on a cap on the head, on the shoulder, 
on coat-belt, perch on the hand for feed, 
and while holding a sandwich in the mouth 
out to it, it even lit there and ate. 

May I add this to the well-described 
“Bird-bush”? Melted fat mixed with seeds 
and nuts can be poured over evergreen 
branches, on the trunks of trees or in the 
bored holes of a bird-stick, which keeps the 
food where they can get at it in stormy 
weather, if hung in a sheltered spot. A 
cocoanut can be suspended after making a 
hole in the shell and filling cavity with 
suet, crumbs or other bird food; gourds or 
tin cans can also be used in this way for 
larders for the Birds. 

Make use of the old Christmas Tree to 
put food on for the Birds; boughs of it can 
be used to shelter the bird-shelves and 
trays. 

RENA BAvER, ( Wisc.) 


TO INDUCE LATE BLOOM ON 
PLATYCODON 


When my Platycodon was in bloom last 
Spring I broke two stems off about a foot 
from the top. A number of sprouts grew 
around the stem where broken and I had 
a number of late blooms. Am sending this 
information so that others can profit by it. 

I like the FLOWER GROWER very much. 


EMMA B. Durston, (II1.) 


PATERNAL DOG INSTINCT 


While walking along the board-walk and 
enjoying the refreshing breezes from Lake 
Ontario at Centre Island, Toronto, Ont., a 
few days ago, I noticed a large St. Ber- 
nard Dog which was attracting a great 
deal of attention by its almost human 
behavior. The Dog was very large and 
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shaggy with a kind, intelligent face. A 
very small attractive Kitten, prettily 
marked with yellow and black stripes, was 
daintly trying to walk along the sidewalk. 
She would walk a few steps when the Dog 
would block her way. Each time the Kit- 
ten sat down, the Dog would sit down too, 
facing the Kitten. They kept this up for a 
long time. The Kitten would try again 
and again to run away but the Dog’s every 
action seemed to say, “You are too young 
and pretty to be out in the world alone; 
come on home.” But she kept on trying, 
and the Dog gently, but patiently, waited. 
They evidently were good pals for every 
few minutes the Dog would lick the Kit- 
ten’s back with its long tongue, which was 
almost as long as the Kitten. The Dog 
was trying his best to protect and lead the 
Kitten safely home. I thought what an 
object lesson for humans that Dog was 
showing by his love, patience and fidelity. 
Many people are so thoughtless of others 
and unkind to children. 


Lucy G. Kettry, (Ont.) 


SPOTTED AND YELLOW CALLAS 


Spotted Calla has spotted green and 
white foliage and a pure white flower. 
Yellow Calla, or Elliottiana, has. stems 
mottled green and brown,-and spotted green 
and white leaves. If you let Callas go to 
seed you can raise many plants which will 
bloom in two years. The foliage of both 
Callas die down in the Fall and the pot 
should be set in a frostproof room. Repot 
in the Spring. 

They are both showy, reliable plants for 
the window garden or can be bedded out. 


Mrs. McKEE, (Ohio) 


ENGLISH IVY OUTSIDE 

I read of Ivy, supposed to be a tender 
house plant, in August magazine. My 
hardy English Ivy, grown on north side of 
house, clings to foundation, stays green all 
Winter. Sends out runners among hardy 
Ferns and Lilies in bed five feet wide. 
When too much growth, I trim it back and 
plant in box or can. Train over wire arch. 
Have some in house in Winter. 


Mrs. Iirr, (Kans.) 


THE DROUTH IN KANSAS 


After the unusually cold Winter of 1930, 
February saw promise of an early Spring 
and a cold spell Ist of March. Our rains 
did not come as expected, but April and 
May gave us some and by last of June 
gardens never looked more promising. In- 
stead of rain had a heavy windstorm, and 
the Ist of July began hot. No rain and 
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hotter, until 108°, and kept up for days. 
Flower lovers asked themselves how the per- 
ennials would stand it. 


The Kansan knows the common and 
hardier shrubs will weather it, but are 
adding new ones until, in the better part of 
a life-time, we acquire a good-sized garden. 
After intense heat, watering may make 
things worse. It can only be done on 
cloudy days. Very few are equipped to 
water extensive gardens, and mulching with 
weeds gives better results. 


The “Mums” looked as though they 
would never revive. They have been a 
standby for 40 years. Failed just a few 
times when a very early frost got them. 
Other times, bringing in before hard freeze, 
house is gay with them till after Thanks- 
giving, they last so well. 

The second week in August had gentle 
showers and with few exceptions the 
Glads, Japanese Iris, and annual flowers 
took a new lease on life. Did not have our 
usual wealth of bloom, but Cannas, a few 
Dahlias, and in the annuals, Verbena, Snap- 
dragons, Marigolds, and Zinnias, and the 
fall-blooming perennials as Funkia, Tea 
Roses, False Dragon Heads, Summer Lilac, 
late Spirea and Desmodium gave us some 
bloom. 

A Summer like 1930 is very hard on 
shrubs and plants put out in Spring or 
Summer, and in some forty new Iris, have 
lost one; and Veronica and Clematis, Coc- 
cinia, and Phlox are doubtful. Some put 
out new growth, and Astilbe showed up, 
also Chinese Delphiniums. 


I do think the Kansan has had a hard 
time growing flowers, but has lovely Iris, 
Sweet Rocket, and bulbs in Spring; also 
Snowballs, Wiegelia and Spireas and Mock 
Oranges. Petunias are dependable; come 
up smiling. Have lovely wild flowers, 
native of our prairies, that is almost a 
thing of the past but still found in parts 
of our state. 

Louisa ScHWARZ, (Kans. ) 


THE INTERESTING SANDERLINGS 
The first time I watched Sanderlings was 
from a row-boat. We had stringed instru- 
ments with us and were making music, as 
slowly and leisurely we floated along. On 
the sandy and stony shoreline was a num- 
ber of these Birds teetering with head and 
tail, up and down, seemingly in time to our 
music. They came so close we thought the 
music was the cause of this strange acting. 
Later on, I learned this was the habit of 
Sanderlings, and because of this charac- 
teristic motion they go by the name of 
Tip-ups. 
RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 
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Timely Suggestions for December 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, 
(Southern New York) 


Tis December! ’Tis December! 
Hang the Mistletoe o’erhead ; 
Make a garland of the Holly 
With its berries bright and_red. 
Susie M. Best 
ESIDES using the _ traditional 
Holly for house decoration, the 
sprays that are too small to use in 
wreaths may be utilized in the home 
manufacture of attractive personal 
Christmas cards. Arrange a little sprig 
artistically on a correspondence card, 
leaving room for lettering. Fasten to the 
eard with a bow of narrow ribbon, or a 
dab of sealing wax; add a splash of gold 
or silver paint, and the trick is done. 
Supply house plants that are growing 
rapidly with some sort of plant food. 
Ordinary ammonia may be used for the 
purpose, but care must be taken not to 
use it frequently or in too strong a 
solution, or when the soil in the pot is 
dry. One teaspoonful of ammonia to two 
quarts of water is strong enough to begin 
with; later the quantity of ammonia may 
be doubled. 


Plan to provide more generously for 
the Winter Birds this month. Tie or 
wire pieces of suet to branches. To elim- 
inate some of the waste of grain, that is 
bound to take place in out-door feeding, 
place the seeds in a box in a sheltered 
loeation, or fasten to a limb or twig with 
melted grease. 


To prevent rabbits and mice from 
gnawing the tender bark of young fruit 
trees, it is a good plan to wrap some sort 
of protective material around the trunks 
to a height of a foot and a half at least. 
Commercial seahiiins are available, but 
ordinary wrapping paper, building paper, 
layers of newspaper, strips of burlap 
bags or fine mesh wire sereen may be 
successfully used. 


Individual Christmas trees have be- 
come very popular as Christmas gifts. 
They are especially nice to send to a sick 
child. If you live in the country, early 
this month dig up and plant in suitable 
pots or boxes, evergreen trees about a foot 
in height; water and place in a sheltered 
place. About a week before Christmas 
paint the receptacles and the trees will 
be ready to trim with tinsel and a few 
of the ordinary tree ornaments, and be 
sent out with greetings. 

Most persons who do window garden- 
ing, aim to have some plants in bloom 
for the holidays. Bulbs are especially 
useful for this purpose. Those that were 
potted in September or early in October, 
brought forward now into light and heat 
may be foreed into holiday bloom. Bulbs 
of the Chinese Saered Lily which comes 
into flower so easily and quickly, if 
started at once, may be expected to pro- 
duce fragrant flowers by Christmas or 
the New Year. 


Before severe weather s nets in, clean up 
the garden beds and paths, and dispose 
of the rubbish, for what is more desolate 
than a spent, untidy garden? Besides, 


the debris may harbor garden pests; 
and if the cleaning is not done now, it 
will have to be done in the Spring when 
there are so many seasonable tasks any- 
way. - ; 

Are you worrying about your house 
plants being watered while you are away 
from Christmas to New Years? It is not 
necessary. __ group your plants 
around a pail or deep jardiniere full of 
water that is aaa hehes than the pots, 
and connect the soil in each pot by a 
strip of cloth with the water. Capillary 
attraction will do the rest. 


When sweeping or dusting, cover your 
house plants with a piece of light cotton 
cloth, or with newspapers to prevent dust 
from settling on the leaves and clogging 
the pores. Dusty plants are unsightly 
and eannot be expected to thrive, besides 
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they are more likely to become infested 
with pests. Sponge or spray the foliage 
whene ‘ver it seems necessary. Plants are 
rateful for a bs ath. 


Have you tried lensing Lily-of-the- 
Valley pips into bloom? Try it! After 
the ground has frozen hard, chop out a 
elump, thaw out gradually and plant in a 
pot, covering the surface of the soil with 
a layer of sphagnum moss so that it may 
be keep moist. Place the pot in a sunny 
situation until the buds appear when 
the pot should be moved to a cooler 
window. 


Ss 


This is a good time to review the work 
of the past season, and to analyze the 
“ause of suecess and failure. Decide 
what changes may be made to advantage 
in the location and arrangement of the 
plants or in the method of cultivation. 
Get out your back copies of the FLOWER 
GROWER and re-read them during the 
long Winter, so that you may apply the 
information when planning the 1931 
garden. 





Practical Bog Gardening 


BY FRED G. KNOWLTON, ( Wis.) 


NYONE having a Lily Pond or 
Pool can make a Sphagnum Bog 
Garden,—depending on amount of 

room to be spared;—and in it can raise 


with ease, such plants as Pogonia ophio- 
Arethusa bulbosa, Colopogan 
Hobenaria 


glossoides, 


pulchellus, Clavellata, and 


Sheets of Sphagnum Mo 
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two good creepers,—Chiogenes hispidula, 
(creeping Snow Berry), and _ Linnea 
borealis, (Twin Flower). This last grows 
in nearly any soil, sun or shade, but also 
does fine in moss. 

Pitcher plant also does fine here. Have 
even found Cypripedium acaule growing 
in moss where it is very deep, and where 
the roots can have a chance to run with- 
out getting too wet. 


In constructing, I went to a swamp 
and selected a pine log about 20” through. 
From this I took two euts about 24” 
long. It was well-soaked with water and 
had little trouble with their floating when 
I placed them side by side in my pond. 
I dug out under them until they stuck 
out about three inches above water line, 
then nailed a board on either end across 
the logs to hold them together, and help 
hold mucky dirt which I shoveled on top 
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about an inch deep in highest part of 
logs, and filled in between, making dirt 
level. 

Next I went to a bog and earried home 
sheets of live Sphagnum Moss. This is 
best procured where there is shade as 
there is generally less grass and shrub 
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roots, or Cranberry vines, than when 
taken from a sunny position. This was 
placed on the logs and firmed down, and 
if made in Spring it will have a good 
start by Midsummer and be ready to 
plant by Fall. 

If logs have a tendency to float, a large 
rock does not look bad placed in the 
center with moss placed around it. 

This moss continually earries moisture 
from below and is always cool even in 
hottest weather, and moisture is constant 
as long as the water level of Pool is kept 

fairly near same level. 

A lot of plants ean be grown in a 
small place and this makes a_ very 


interesting form of gardening. 

I sell a lot of Orchids and I’m sure 
there isn’t one out of ten makes good 
with them, so if you will print this it 
ought to help some to get results. 
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Month by Month With the Flowers 


December 
BY CHARLOTTE 8S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


NDUE delay in delivery some- 
times eauses tender hothouse 
flowers or plants to arrive in a 


wilted condition; caused by the change 
from their quarters of summer-like 
warmth to the frosty crisp air of out- 
doors. If it is a plant that is in bad 
shape, put it in a moderately cool room, 
sprinkle with cold water and let it remain 
for half a day or longer if the come-back 
is slow. In the case of cut flowers the 
treatment is to take them from the box, 
straighten the stems and foliage very 
gently, put in a vase of water and place 
in a cool room where the sunlight does 
not reach them. If not too badly damaged 
they will show decided improvement in a 
few hours. 


The Paperwhite Narcissus grown in 
water, also the Chinese Saered Lily, are 
beautifying the rooms and windows dur- 
ing this month. Continue planting more 
of these bulbs at intervals. They come 
into bloom with such rapidity and are of 
no trouble whatever to grow, that they are 
a boon to the woman who is too busy to 
bother with hard-to-grow flowers. An 
inexpensive gift, yet one sure to be ap- 
preciated, is an attractive-shaped bow] 
from the ten-cent-store filled with bulbs 
of Paperwhites. Or the bowl may have 
one bulb of the Chinese Sacred Lily, 
with little pebbles to hold it steady. All 
the recipient has to do is to add the water, 
give a bit of sunshine; when, presto, the 
buds make their appearance. 


Not much work in the garden that can 
be done during this month. All cleaning 
and raking away of trash should have 
been done before this; for a well-kept, 
clean garden is equally as pleasing to 
the eye in Winter as in Summer; though 
people there are who make the assertion 
that no one eares how the garden looks 
in Winter and allow all trash and rubbish 
to remain on the ground until the spring 
eleaning. The Rosebushes need sand 
banked about their roots, if one wishes to 
be on the safe side, and this should be 
done by this time. The Gladiolus bulbs 
ean be safely left in the ground (in ease 
of necessity) if one goes between the rows 
and pulls up the soil on both sides so the 
bulbs will have some protection. The 
Climbers, and the Shrubs need no extra 
protection, 


Do not omit the outdoor Christmas dee- 
orations at your house this vear. The 
wreath on the outside of the front door 
should be selected with a thought of how 
well it can stand the varying weather 
conditions. The wreaths in the windows 
may be a bit more elaborate, for they 
have protection, though simplicity is 
always in good taste. Then be sure to 
have the small Christmas Tree outdoors 
ornamented with its tinsel decorations and 
myriads of small colored lights. The 
indoor tree, and the indoor decorations, 
are strictly for you and yours; the out- 
door tree, wreaths, and decorations, are 
the Christmas spirit that you share with 


those less fortunate than yourself; not 
so well-supplied with this world’s wealth 
perhaps; or, saddest of all, the lonely im 
heart, the old, the friendless. Pass on 
and share your Christmas spirit with 
them. You may never know it, the prob- 
abilities are that you never will, but your 
kind deed will live and “travel down the 
years” in their hearts. 


What to give? A vexing question and 
sometimes hard to answer, but not dif- 
ficult of solution when the recipient is a 
lover of flowers. Give her a year’s sub- 
scription to the FLOWER GROWER; also 
note the Editor’s offer that a vear’s sub- 
scription can be divided into two six 
months’ subseriptions without extra cost. 
A year’s. membership in a Garden Club 
would prove an appropriate gift. A new 
book on growing flowers would prove a 
welcome addition to the library shelves, 
while plants, bulbs and cut flowers are 
always acceptable. Do you notice that 
eut flowers. are placed last on _ the 
list? The woman doesn’t live who has 
not, on receiving a box of perishable cut 
flowers had deep in her heart a hidden 
wish that they had been a growing plant, 
something she could keep and have to be 
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a daily reminder of the thought of a 
friend. Put special emphasis on this tip, 
the woman who has reached the age of 
reason, prefers growing plants to cut 
flowers; no matter how beautiful they 
may be. 


When December heads the ealendar, 
thoughts turn to Christmas with 
its tree and its decorations of green and 
red. No one should lose the opportunity 
to lift a voice of protest against the use 
of Holly trees for street decoration. 
Everyone is willing to admit that the 
effect of the White Way with every lamp 
post wreathed with greenery and posts 
connected with heavy ropes of Holly and 
Cedar is a wonderful sight. When small 
towns can boast of twenty blocks so dee- 
orated, it does not need a statistician to 
figure that the number of trees sacrificed 
for this purpose is legion. Because this 
part of the country is specially fortunate 
in that the glorious red-berried Holly 
grows luxuriantly; and that the owners 
of the land, in many instances, make the 
generous offer “Help yourself, it’s free,” 
is no reason why such reckless extrava- 
ganee should be tolerated; and it will in 
time bring its own punishment in a de- 
pleted supply of Why de- 
stroy a tree that would remain a thing 
of beauty for many years to come, and 
give joy to countless thousands, for a 
few days’ decoration? By all means have 
the decorated streets, but use some faster 
growing evergreen than Holly. 


’ 
ones 


Evergreens. 


Our Pet Calves 


BY HELEN D. 


T IS the little everyday happenings 
if which really strike home with 

most of us and yet are often over- 
looked. 

One morning recently, “Friend 
Hubby” decided to bring to the barn 
some young Calves that had been 
running on pasture several weeks. 
When they reached our lane they “did 
not choose to run” toward the barn. 
so we drove them to the scales and 
weighed them. Is it not strange how 
almost human, stock can seem when 
you have raised them and perhaps 
their mother and grandmother? 

There were Turkey and _ Lucky, 
Lanky and Snowball and others, all 
named for some special reason: Tur- 
key was so named because he was 
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born on Thanksgiving Day; Lucky, 
because she was born on a cold stormy 
night and was lucky not to freeze; 
Lanky, because she was the lankest, 
shiveriest little Calf we ever saw. She 
spent the first few hours of her life 
behind our heating stove—a little 
roan Calf, (instead of the proverbial 
little brown pig,) in the parlor. Snow- 
ball was so named because she is 
white as snow, etc. 

We guessed at their weights,— 
sometimes too high, sometimes too 
low. How interesting it was to watch 
the scales balance at figures higher 
than we expected. 

Minutes flew swiftly and the morn- 
ing was almost gone. How I had to 
hustle to bake a pie before dinner! 











Our Pet Calves 
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December in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 





LL through December up till Christ- 
A mas, one will see attractively-boxed 
bulbs in the seed stores, to be given 
as Christmas gifts. Some of the placards 
attached to such displays of Tulips and 
Narcissus bulbs naively urge one to invest 
in one or more and send them East as 
Christmas gifts! In the eastern states 
these two sorts are put to bed in the Fall; 
are carefully covered with leaves or straw 
and form the first spring display after 
the Crocus. Aside from this, sending 
California Tulip bulbs to eastern states 
is like sending somewhat inferior coals 
to Neweastle, for here the Tulip bulb 
does not attain to nearly the size and 
vigor of the eastern bulb, due to our 
warmer climate, and California-grown 
Narcissus bulbs are fine for California 
conditions, but not so good under those 
of the Eastern States. The Glad bulbs 
(or perhaps “corms” is better) offered in 
December may be sent to eastern friends 
if the package is wrapped in some frost- 
resisting material; otherwise they may 
be frozen and worthless on arrival. 


Cineraria seedlings may be purchased 
now for as little as fifty cents per dozen. 
If one’s own planting of seeds failed, 
and how often they do, then indulge in 
a purchase of a dozen or two of the 
plants. They are excellent for the shel- 
tered shady spot among Ferns and Fuch- 
sias; and in early Spring, just when de- 
cided colors are needed, will blossom out 
in royal-purple, flesh-pink, terra-cotta, 
red, and a gorgeous blue. 


The Poinsettias, planted in sheltered 
places on the east and south sides of 
dwellings, are lovely this month. Those 
planted out in the open where they are 
buffeted by strong winds soon lose their 
green leaves. Without the green, which 
forms a pleasing contrast to the red termi- 
nal leaves, the plant loses half its attrae- 
tiveness. 


Wild flower seed may be planted this 
month. 

This is the month when the stores dis- 
play large green-tissue-lined boxes full 
of Lily bulbs, both foreign and native. 
One must have great will power to pass 
them by without purchasing. If it is 
found that the foreign Lilies do not do 
so well for the amateur, then try some 
of the easy native California Lilies. Lil- 
ium Humboldti is orange-red, spotted 
with maroon, and likes an adobe soil. 
L. Washingtonianum is glistening white 
changing to rich wine-red, and is at home 
in rich loam, leaf mould and the debris 
from broken down rocks. Pardalinum 
and Tigrinum, in two shades of orange, 
are dotted with brown. They are easily 
grown and prefer a rather sandy soil 
enriched with peat humus or rotten leaves 
and where there is surface moisture, as 
near a dripping hydrant. 


Dahlia tubers may be dug this month. 


This month, as during all others in the 
rainy season, one must continually put 
out poison for slugs and sow bugs. 


Live Christmas trees in tubs are being 
offered now by seed and department 
stores. One purchased now can be used 
this Christmas indoors and then planted 
out in the patio or other spot close to the 
house some time in February. 


Beware of the cheap mixture of bulbs 
labelled “mixed Narcissus.” Of course if 
you care for the bunch-flowered Narcissus 
such as: Paperwhite, Chinese Lily, ete., 
then go ahead and buy; but if you are 
expecting to find many Daffodils, Jon- 
quils, Poets’ Narcissus and “sich like” in 
the mixture you will have a great dis- 
appointment. In the higher-priced mix- 
tures there are a liberal number of Daf- 
fodils, but in the cheap mixtures there are 
from 75 to 90 per cent of the Polyanthus. 
To make sure, examine the mixture. The 
Polyanthus bulbs are very large, of a 
deep shining brown color, while the 
others are of a dull lighter-brown and 
with well-defined lines running from 
crown to base. 


An excellent manure is made from 
bones. They are first finely ground and 
then steamed. Bone-meal is considered 
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a splendid manure for Chrysanthemums, 
Coleus, Fuchsias, ete. One quality which 
it has makes it a good fertilizer for Cali- 
fornia—it does not waste its valuable con- 
stituents in wet weather, especially on 
sandy soils. The very best effect is ob- 
tained with bone-meal on dry soils and 
those deficient in lime. It is not so good 
on soil that is continually moist. An 
admixture of bone-meal to a soil rich in 
leaf mould enhances its vaiue greatly. 
Putrefying bone-meal is more soluble 
than fresh, and the latter does not react 
on the soil quickly, but rather after four 
to six months. 


Montbretias may be planted this month. 
They are not very exacting in their re- 
quirements. All they ask is a sunny posi- 
tion (since they are South Africans), a 
well drained light soil, plenty of water 
and a moderate amount of fertilizer. 
They should be planted three inches deep 
with a little sand beneath each bulb. In 
early Summer a mulch of manure is help- 
ful. The named varieties are far su- 
perior to the usual spindling spikes of 
orange-red ones commonly known as 
“Fire Sticks.” King Edmund has large 
open yellow flowers blotched with red. 
Lady Hamilton is yellow, suffused with 
apricot. Lord Nelson is a rich, deep- 
orange, with vermillion reverse. His 
Majesty .is searlet, shading to gold. 
Vesuvius is a large blood-red. 





1930 Drouth Conditions In Central lowa 


BY A. M. HAMILTON 


HE October number has been read 

from cover to cover and I was much 
interested in the report of drouth condi- 
tions in Ohio by B. R. Bales and Mrs. 
Taylor. 

Here in Central Iowa the rainfall has 
been very much localized, some spots not 
suffering nearly so much as others. For 
example, during August the northeast 
and east parts of Des Moines received a 
rain which was heavy, while in northwest 
and the west portions of the city there 
has not been more than an inch of rain- 
fall from about June 14th to Sept. 25th. 

That the same conditions prevailed by 
counties as well as parts of one city is 
proven by an article in last Sunday’s 
Des Moines Register, which referred to a 
field of corn in Taylor County, (extreme 
south tier), which would yield 60 bushels 
an acre although the field has been 
continuously in eorn for over 25 vears. 

During mid-July I was in Taylor 
County and experienced a hard drive 
over a dirt road made almost impassable 
by the rain, but by the time I drove north 
about 90 miles, there was no sign of rain 
in the roads, as they were dusty. 


The local Weather Bureau gives the 
rainfall from January 1st to October 7th 
as 15.70 inches compared to a normal of 
27.41 inches; while the accumulated 
excess of temperature over the same 
period is given as 656° mostly piled up 
during July, August and September, 


when maximum temperatures of more’ 


than 100° were experienced for several 
days at a time on more than one occasion. 


Flowers grown without artificial water- 


ing, produced very few flowers and 
Gladiolus, with the exception of a few 
Primulinus and Primulinus grandiflora 
varieties, did not produce as large bulbs 
as planted, and practically no bulblets. 


A small bed.of bulblets which was 
watered nearly every day produced 
number three or number four bulbs and 
150 to 200% increase in bulblets. But 
only one bloom, a Thos. A. Edison, was 
produced and the florets all withered the 
first day out, on account of the heat and 
lack of moisture. 


Strawberry beds died out completely 
and will have to be replanted. Beans 
produced early and then burned up. 
Sweet corn did no good. In fact, one 
patch from which we canned 14 quarts 
last year besides roasting ears for the 
table, did not produce one ear;—yjust 
turned the chickens in to eat the few 
grains and grasshoppers. Grapes, in 
contrast to Mrs. Taylor’s experience were 
a fair to good crop. 


The worst prediction that I have heard 
was made by a speaker at a Garden Club 
meeting. He stated that people need not 
be surprised if next Spring many fruit 
and shade trees, and shrubs’_ which 
apparently had lived through the dry 
weather this Summer, would fail to leaf 
out. And further that there would be a 


very light crop of fruit on account of the 


lack of moisture to develop the fruit buds 
this year. 

There is no indication of any loss 
among fruit trees in our vicinity, but 
shrubbery set this Spring had to be 
watered, or die. 
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How Drouth Affects Bees 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


when over large areas the severe 
drouth burned up the herbage, there 

is little for the Bees. When for long 
periods no rain falls there is no pasture 
for the cattle because of drying of the 
grass; nor is there forage for the Bees 
because of failure of the flowers. If left 
to themselves in large cavities of hollow 
trees, the Bees would probably have a 
reserve store sufficient to carry them 
through the period of adversity, but since 
man keeps them in hives and removes the 
surplus for his own use, they are in 
straitened circumstances unless the Bee- 
keeper comes to their rescue with sugar 
syrup, or other sweet, to meet their need. 
The Honeybee is a thrifty and indus- 
trious creature and strives diligently to 
stock her larder. When there is no nectar 
in the flowers we find her seeking every 
source of sweet, and sometimes, as a 
result she brings disaster on her house- 


hold. 


ii seasons like the past one has been, 


HONEYDEW 

There are several sweet substances 
which the Bees store which are not se- 
eured from the nectaries of plants and 
these are usually spoken of as “Honey- 
dew.” Sometimes these are exudations of 
plants and ean hardly be ealled nectar, 
but which may be designated as plant 
Honeydew. Usually this differs but little 
from Honey when the Bees have finished 
with it, and the quality may be good. 

The main source of Honeydew, however, 
is from insects rather than plants and the 
quality is usually very poor and some- 
times extremely bad. Aphids, scale in- 
sects, and leaf-hoppers, have exudations 


which yield this sugar in quantities. 
These sucking insects are often found 
on various kinds of trees in great num- 
bers, feeding on the sap; and, at such 
times Bees and Ants gather secretions. 

During the recent dry weather I no- 
ticed on several occasions when passing 
under forest trees that the Bees were 
fairly swarming among the branches. 
Stopping to investigate, I found them 
gathering the sweet liquid which the 
aphids had fairly sprayed over the leaves 
until they were dripping wet. At times 
the aphids are so abundant that the ex- 
udations drip from the leaves on the 
lower portions of the tree as though there 
had been a shower of rain. Under such 
conditions, if there is no nectar in the 
fields, the Bees carry home the Honey- 
dew and sea] it in their combs. 

Most Honeydew, as already stated, is 
a very inferior product and brings a low 
price in the market. It can only be used 
for some manufacturing purposes, since 
it is not suited for table use. 

There is a Honeydew gathered by the 
Bees in the vicinity of the Pine forests of 
Central Europe that is of good quality 
and much in demand for table use. This 
Honey is said to be nearly black in eolor 
and to bring a fancy price. In fact, as 
far as I can discover, the Honeydew 
from the Pine and Spruce trees is far 
better than that which is gathered from 
such deciduous trees as Elms, Box Elders 
and Hickories. I have a jar of Hickory 
Honeydew gathered in 1898, which is 
almost as black as ink and of such poor 
quality that I can think of no use to 
which it might well be put. 





Bees have gone far in their organized ability to 
avoid hunger, by laying up a supply of food 
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STORING FRUIT JUICES 
Wherever overripe fruits are exposed 
after the honeyflows are over, the Bees 
are likely to be busy seeking the juices. 
The Honeybee, because of her soft mouth 
parts, is unable to puncture the skins of 
sound fruit and she has often been un- 
fairly charged with injury to grapes. 
The fact is that she only comes to such 
fruit as has already been damaged, and 
from that she gathers the exposed juice. 
Grapes that have been cracked by adverse 
weather or whose skins have been broken 
by wasps or birds are freely visited. 

I have seen raisin grapes in Southern 
California which had been sucked dry 
by visiting Bees after rain had broken 
the skins of the fruit. Such incidents 
have led to much friction between Bee- 
keepers and fruit growers, but of late 
there is a better understanding of the 
facts and most fruit men realize that the 
Bees do not injure good fruit, but only 
seek the moisture from those already 
broken open by some other agency. 

In warm countries fruit juices are 
stored by the Bees; and, in many cases, 
the product is regarded as very palatable. 
In Egypt the Bees thus store the juices 
of damaged dates; and in Arizona the 
juice from the fruit of the Giant Cactus 
is likewise gathered. Bees are often seen 
gathering the juice from fallen apples 
or pears in the orchards in late Autumn 
after the flowers have faded. Broken 
watermelons seem especially attractive to 
the Bees, since they have sweet juice in 
such abundant quantities. 

It sometimes happens that in Mid- 
summer the weather is dry and little 
nectar is available at the time the grain 
is cut. Sometimes wheat that is cut be- 
fore it is fully ripe will exude some 
sap. The Bees gather this sap as it flows 
from the open stems and carry it to their 
hives. 

Such a harvest is the result of the stress 
of circumstances and is only gathered 
because nothing better can be found. 
When there is plenty of nectar in the 
fields the Bees will pay no attention to 
such sources of food; nor will they bother 
where sweets are exposed in the making 
of candy or molasses. If they are other- 
wise idle, they are likely to be very an- 
noying to one working with syrups, unless 
he is protected behind a screen. 

In warm countries, where the Bees 
ean fly at any time, they suffer no in- 
convenience from the accumulation of 
such stores. In the northern portion of 
the United States where they are con- 
fined to the hives for long periods during 
cold weather the result is often disastrous. 
Honey contains very little waste matter 


and Bees feeding upon it can go for 
several weeks without a flight. These 


insects void their excrement only when 
on the wing and when they are feeding 
on Honeydew or stored fruit juice or 
other food containing much waste mat- 
ter, they must seek frequent relief. If 
the weather is cold and they cannot leave 
the hive, their bodies become swollen from 
the accumulated waste matter in their in- 
testines and they die as a result. 

While Bees have gone far in their 
organized ability to avoid hunger by lay- 
ing up a supply of food; to withstand 
cold by clustering together to generate 
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heat; and to repel enemies by combined 
attack; they are still subject to the vi- 
cissitudes of unfavorable weather and the 
failure of the natural food supply in 
times of dearth. 





Hollyhocks in the Back Yard 


“THE problem of how to beautify the 
front yard or what to plant in the 
gvarden is much simpler and easier of 
solution than how to make the back yard 
attractive. In fact the temptation is to 
give so much attention to the former 
that we have no time left for the latter. 
In thinking of the whole grounds as a 
picture, the question arises, shall we 
allow the back yard to grow up to weeds 
and have it a place merely to store 
rubbish or shall it be equally attractive 
with the front yard or the garden? 

In thinking of this problem, I found 
a solution for myself and desire to pass 
it on to others. If the whole plot of 
ground is to be symmetrical and attrac- 
tive, then some attention must be given 
to the rear as well as the front part of 
the vard. Two very striking back yards 
and alleys impressed me with the fact 
that Hollyhoecks give us an opportunity 
for splendid back yard decoration. 

The front yards in these cases were 
planted to beautiful flowers tastily ar- 
ranged as to kind and color, but the back 
vard was the part that attracted the most 
attention of passersby. Vegetables were 
planted clear to edge of the lots as the 
space was limited. Two or three feet of 
ground just outside the lots were dug up 
the entire length of the lots. There were 
no fence corners in which rubbish could 
eolleet or weeds grow. This space was 
planted to Hollyhocks, either seeds or 
plants, two or three rows deep, leaving 
room for a driveway. A greater part of 
the Summer this space was a_ perfect 
riot of color, the plants growing from 
six to twelve feet tall covered from the 
very tip of the plant almost to the 
ground with the most beautiful blossoms 
of every shade and hue. They could be 
seen very plainly blocks away, attracting 
more attention than the more delicate 
flowers in the front yards. In fact these 
flower beds were the most conspicuous 
things in town. Nearly everyone pass- 
ing through the main streets of the town 
saw those magnificent Hollyhocks and 
every flower lover who saw them, came 
near to admire their beauty. Many de- 
clared that they were the most beautiful 
things they had ever seen. 

Hollyhocks, although not a wonderful 
eut flower, are easily grown and will 
come up every year with little time or 
effort. Many flower growers will not 
put them in the same class as some of 
the more delicate flowers, as Asters or 
Gladiolus, but we know of nothing else 
that will so quickly and easily transform 
an unsightly back yard into a thing of 
beauty that will be the pride of the 
owner and the entire community and the 
envy of all the neighbors, as a few pack- 
ages of Hollyhock seed planted in the 
back yard. There is no investment of 
a few cents of money and a little time 
that will yield a bigger dividend in 
beauty and satisfaction to the owner. 


. L. R. Keexuer, (Neb.) 
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Some Peony Problems 
BY GUY H. SMITH, (Mich.) 


(in American Peony Society Bulletin.) 


HAVE about an acre and a quarter in 
| Peonies, some of them in heavy clay 

loam, some in a rather light sandy soil, 
and the balance in soil that is a variation 
of the sand and clay. I set them out three 
years ago, having purchased them from a 
neighbor who was moving to Missouri. I 
knew nothing whatever about them at the 
time of purchase and hired them dug and 
transplanted. 

BLOOMED SATISFACTORILY FIRST YEAR 

The first year after setting them out I 
got a rather satisfactory showing of bloom 
and last year I cut about 13,000 blooms. 
This year everything seems to have gone 
“haywire.” 

I bought a ton of fertilizer and had half 
of it broadcasted on the plants early in the 
Spring when the stalks were about half up. 
About two weeks later the man from whom 
I purchased the fertilizer said that I should 
have put it all on—that it was not possible 
to get too much on—and so I had the bal- 
ance put on. 

The plants came through in good shape 
and seemed to be doing nicely, in fact some 
of them delevolped enormous stalks, espe- 
cially Festiva Maxima and Mons. Jules 
Elie, though all of them seemed to benefit, 
but the production of bloom was a distinct 
disappointment. Usually Festiva Marima 
turned out to be really large, satisfactory 
flowers, but this year they seemed to be 
dwarfed. Mons. Jules Elie had a few de- 
cent-sized blooms but poor in coloring. 
Many other varieties such as Cowronne 
@Or, Marie Lemoine and_ Richardson’s 
Grandiflora seemed to outdo themselves in 
putting out large and beautiful blooms, 
though a long ways from uniform, many of 
them developing on one side only. Fewer 
and smaller flowers the second year. 

Altogether I cut about 11,000 blooms this 
year that were salable, 2,000 less than be- 
fore they were fertilized. 

The lack of blooms, however, is not my 
chief wail. About two weeks after bloom- 
ing season ended, a few of the plants com- 
menced to turn brown and apparently die. 
I dug up some of them and found that the 
roots were splitting open and turning 
black. For the past three weeks there has 
been an increasing number turn brown, 
wither up and apparently die, although new 
shoots seem to be forming. The majority 
of those so affected are on the lighter 
ground, 

WANTS THESE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

Here are the questions :— 

Did the fertilizer in any way affect the 
growth or blooms? (It was all cultivated 
into the ground within a short time after 
applying and soon after there was good 
rainfall. ) 

Are the plants’ withering due to being 
forced too much by the fertilizer or because 
of some disease of the roots? 

Will the new eyes grow next year and 
should the plants be left in the ground? 

If this splitting of the roots is a disease, 
is it infectious and will it spread to sur- 
rounding plants? How long does it take 
to develop and do you think it was brought 
over to my place with the plants or could 
it have been developed here? (The ground 
had formerly been planted to potatoes, but 
had had several applications of cow manure 
previous to its being used for Peonies.) 


If you ean diagnose any or all of my 
troubles, I’ll be everlastingly grateful to 
you. I have considerable of an investment 
in my plants and would not like to see 
them all fade out of the picture. 

Editor’s Note :— 

Mr. Smith gives some exact facts and asks 
some very pointed and specific questions, and 
it seems to me that these should prove the 
basis of a discussion of his problems which 
may be helpful to many different growers. 

All growers, whether home garden or com- 
mercia) growers, are invited to take part in 
a discusison of the above problems and the 
offering of suggestions for the handling of 
same to best advantage. A discussion of prac- 
tical problems sometimes leads to a bringing 
out of facts which will help other problems 
as well as the one under discussion. 





Christmas Wreaths of English 
Ivy 
|_A ST December a group of four women 
undertook to make a number’ of 
wreaths for the church Christmas decora- 
tion. They had to be large enough to 
hang over double wall lights. It was 
necessary that they be generously made 
so as to be effective at the back of the 
auditorium. We planned to use the con- 
ventional Holly, in spite of the expense 
and the tedious labor involved. One of 
the group—a flower expert, whose word 
carried weight—suggested that we use 
English Ivy in place of Holly. The rest 
of us were shocked at this heresy and 
demurred but finally agreed to try the ex- 
periment. A large quantity of Ivy, lux- 
uriantly-leaved, was contributed, and we 
set to work. 

The manufacture of the wreaths of Ivy 
on heavy wire cireles was a “cinch” com- 
pared to what it would have been if 
Holly had been used. The Ivy almost 
wound itself around the wire, the leaves 
grouping themselves gracefully and obedi- 
ently. The effect was admirable. We made 
large, semi-tailored bows of red crepe 
paper “ribbon.” Pinned to the side of 
the wreaths with long straight-hanging 
ends they were an e cellent substitute for 
sgtin ribbon. The bows were not at- 
tached until the wreaths were placed, for 
the latter, as soon as they were finished, 
were sprinkled lightly, piled on top of 
each other and kept'in a cool room until 
just before they were to be hung. They 
were used for several services, extending 
over a week’s time, and by the help of 
intermediate sprinkling and storing in a 
cool place, they were as fresh at the end 
of the week as when they were first made, 
in spite of the fact that the chureh build- 
ing was very warm. 

After serving thus the Ivy was as good 
as ever for use in vases or wall pockets 
for the house. No Winter Green is bet- 
ter, as it takes root in water and continues 
to send out tender new leaves. In Spring 
the vine ean be planted in the garden 
and thus complete and start all over 
again a circle of decorative service. 


Mary S. Situ, (Tenn.) 
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Bennington Ware 


BY C. 


GREAT deal has been written about 
Jennington Pottery and much of 
this has been misleading or has 

been proven entirely false by more recent 
research and discoveries. 

“The Potters and Potteries of Benning- 
ton” by John Spargo has settled many 
of the conflicting points and while it is 
very complete in all points, yet later dis- 
coveries have disproved at least.one point 
in his work. 

The lack of early records in this busi- 
ness as well as in all other lines of that 
period makes it difficult to state any facts 
with certainty. It is therefore wise for 
us to specialize in our collecting and to 
study carefully every object whenever 
opportunity affords. 

When Bennington Ware is referred to, 
the majority of casual collectors think at 
onee of the rather coarse mottled-brown 
pitchers and pans that were compara- 


tively common a few years ago. Not 
many would recognize a most beautiful 


pitcher of granite ware decorated with a 
grapevine with fruit in purple and leaves 
of green with other decorations in gold, 
were it not for the prominent inscription 
on the side; “United States Pottery Co., 
Bennington, Vt.” 

In 1848 the Bennington County Agri- 
cultural Society awarded a prize of fifty 
cents to Lyman, Fenton, & Park for an 
exhibit of door knobs. Now who would 
ever think of associating door knobs with 
Bennington Ware, yet they were one of 
the first products of this firm. 

What was known as “Common White” 
consisting of table ware, pitchers and 
toilet sets, were produced in immense 
quantities and as these were never 
marked, and was of the same general pat- 
tern and quality of wares made at many 
other factories, it is impossible to identify 
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it unless the exact history can be traced, 
which is ever becoming more difficult. 

“Common Yellow” was also produced 
in large quantities, consisting of pans, 
bowls, mugs, ete. Like the white these 
were never marked. 

“Stone China,” a third product is dif 
ferent from the pottery later called by 
this name. It was of a finer texture than 
the common white and could be made into 
thinner, more delicate wares. Like the 
others this was not marked. Some of 
these dinner and tea sets were decorated 
with gold bands and compared favorably 
with pottery of that period from any 
part of the world. 

They also made “Granite Ware” which 
in quality was midway between the Com- 
mon White and the Stone China. The 
glaze on this ware was especially adapted 
for inseribing and was used for presenta- 
tion sets having their names inseribed in 
gold or colors. Water Pitchers, Cow- 
ereamers, and Trinket Boxes in this ware 
are now quite popular among collectors. 
These are not marked and are quite 
difficult to identify except by the shape 
and style of decoration. The pitchers are 
rather “squatty” or of a bulging pattern. 

Red earthenware pitchers, covered with 
slip, of the “Pond Lily” design, were 
made as well as some other pieces in this 
ware. 

Insulators for telegraph lines were 
made in large quantities of a peculiar 
hard flint ware. 

Rockingham type of ware was made 
here as well as in many other factories. 
This is a yellow body mottled or splotched 
with brown glaze, sometimes of several! 
tones which gives it a resemblance to 
tortoise shell. In this ware the coloring 
matter is mixed into the glaze and not in 
the pottery itself. The glaze was applied 
in different ways, by immersion, with a 
brush, or by spattering with a paddle; 
this latter form was the common method 
from 1847-1865. This work was done ae- 
cording to the faney or taste of the indi- 
vidual workman so there is a great differ- 
ence in the appearance of the finished 
ware, in fact no two pieces of the same 
pattern are exactly alike. The depth of 
tone was regulated by either thinning the 
glaze or in a light thin coat or a heavier 
coat. In this ware were made Toby Mugs, 
Coachmen and Monk Bottles, Pitchers, 
Ink-stands, Cracker Jars, Mugs, Soap 
Dishes, Cuspidors, Tulip Vases, Hound- 


handle Pitchers, Cow-creamers, Mottled 
Poodle Dogs, Candlesticks, ete. These 
were sometimes marked “Fenton’s En- 


amel” regardless of the material. In 
England “Rockingham Ware” is some- 
thing entirely different and their “Mot- 
tled’’ or ‘‘ Tortoiseshell’’ ware is similar 
to what we call Rockingham. 

Many years ago a consignment of Rock- 
ingham Cow-creamers was imported and 
sold in and around Bennington. There- 
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fore the fact that a Cow-creamer of this: 
ware comes from Bennington ‘or from 
an old Bennington family does not prove 
its origin, in fact most of those found 
are not Bennington pottery. 

Flint Enamel Pottery was the result 
of a patent process of coloring in con- 
nection with, but not a part of the glaze. 
It could be used with any body or any 
glaze. Because the result: resembled en- 
ameling it was called “Flint Enamel.” 
In the firing the color melted and ran 
more or and partially united with 
the under glaze. Greens, yellows, blues. 
and browns of various shades were used, 


less 


Scroddled Ware was made by “wedg- 


ing” in different-colored clays. Then 
they were hammered or pounded down. 
flat, so that a cross-section would look 


like stratified rock. This was sliced and 
then the slices thrown on the potters 
wheel and worked into the desired form 
so that the marbled effeet runs clear 
through the body. It is a hard ware yet 
it breaks easily. 

Parian, a variety of hard porcelain, 
as well as other hard porcelains, and some- 
soft Paste were made at Bennington, and 
many beautiful examples are to be found 
though much that is called Parian, does 
not resemble the Parian Marble and 
should not be so classified. This Ware. 
was first made in England in 1842 by 
Copeland and so named from its close 
resemblance to the marble of whieh it 
was designed as an imitation. In last 
month’s FLOWER GROWER the pitcher on 
the right is what is usually called Parian, 
There is no glaze on the outside. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Illustration No. I, shows a Rockingham 
Toby Pitcher representing the Duke of Well- 
ington. This is a Bennington piece modelled 
by Greatbach who did the finest work at 
fennington from 1852 to SSS. 

Illustration No. IIT, is another Parian Pitcher 
with blue figures in relief. A handsome piece, 





Christmas presents selected from the 
advertising columns of this magazine are 
sure to give great satisfaction, and re- 
mind the reeipient of the gift, of the 
thoughtfulness of the donor, many times 
during the year. A subscription is also 
a good gift, 
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The Year 1930 in Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society, Editor American Rose Annual 


useful as looking forward, pro- 

vided one is not driving an auto- 
mobile or crossing a railroad track! It 
is the privilege of age to be retrospective 
rather than prospective. A look over the 
shoulder sometimes likewise profitably 
promotes introspection. A man may be 
in such a hurry to eateh a train on which 
he is to travel that he forgets an import- 
ant item of baggage or doesn’t finish 
buttoning his clothes! 

As I see it, 1930 was a profitable and 
vastly interesting rose year. Desiring as 
I do to see the Rose become really uni- 
versal in America, I ean note actual 
progress despite the check-up in some 
sense attributable to that form of com- 
mercial deflation which is called “poor 
times.” 

If the Rose is to be really as universal 
in the United States as it is in England, 
for example, there must be many millions 
more Roses planted, and they must be 
better cared for. My dream of a Rose 
for every home is entirely practicable of 
fulfillment, despite the growth of urban 
population. It is coming to be known 
that a municipal rose-garden,_ well- 
planned, well-planted and_ well-main- 
tained, is one of the most definitely 
useful and effective items in a municipal 
park system. This effectiveness has less 
to do with the pleasure it gives than with 
the good order it promotes. I venture to 
assert that less policing is required in 
municipal rose-gardens than anywhere 
else where people may gather in hours of 
leisure—the time in which they seem 
most to require the expensive attention of 
the body politic of which they are a part, 
to keep them from stealing and other 
unpleasant crimes. 

So this rose universality can be pro- 
moted by many more rose-gardens in our 
cities. At the annual meeting of the 
American Rose Society in Atlantie City 
in September, Mr. E. A. Piester, Super- 
intendent of Elizabeth Park, Hartford, 
Connecticut, told how attractive Roses 
were to the public of that important city, 
and proved his story by showing moving 
pictures that evidenced the presence of 
the public. He made it plain to a deeply 
interested audience that -this attendance 
was for the pleasure the Rose gave as a 
spectacle, rather than for definite rose 
information. The folks who came to see 
the Roses in Elizabeth Park were not 
“rose cranks,” like the writer of these 
words, but just ordinary citizens who 
were tremendously attracted by the color, 
the form, the fragrance, and the general 
beauty of the Rose. This made the muniec- 
ipal rose-garden a far more important 
civie adjunct than if it was only an edu- 
cational affair, attractive mostly to rose 
fanciers. 


Mr. Montague Free, of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, in which a very beauti- 
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ful rose-garden has been established 
within the past three years, confirmed 
this point of view, while adding much 
testimony as to the value of the garden 
educationally. As he knew it and showed 
it, the municipal rose-garden did attract 
the throngs because of the color, form 
and fragrance of the Rose, but it like- 
wise attracted attendance because it was 
possible in this garden to learn more 
about the Rose. 


Evidence that the municipal rose- 
garden idea was strongly forwarded dur- 
ing this year came through the stated 
determination of the authorities of Syra- 
ecuse, New York, to largely increase the 
beautiful Mills Memorial Garden, in 
Thornden Park. A delegate was present 
at this meeting of the American Rose 
Society, from Allentown, Penna., where 
the municipal authorities are preparing 
to establish a proper rose-garden. Details 
concerning one going forward in Topeka, 
Kansas, were made known, and only a 
missent letter failed to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Society the work being done 
in Fort Worth, Texas, under the foster- 
ing care of Mrs. Hally Bradley Hampton. 


Bu this is not the place to catalogue 
the municipal rose-gardens of Amer- 
ica. It is the place to urge upon every 
reader who believes in the Rose that he do 
his share toward making it universal by 
earnestly urging either the establishment 
of a rose-garden if none now exists in 
the home community, or its proper 
increase if one has already been estab- 
lished. It is by this means that we can 
work toward the ideal of a Rose for 
every home in America. 


While these words are being written 
preparations are proceeding for a radio 
broadcast about the Rose which has been 
offered by the National Broadeasting 
Company for five Thursday afternoons 
in October and November. Thus the far- 
reaching “voices of the air’ have taken 
cognizance of the worthwhileness of the 
Rose as a social factor. This is not a 
pay proposition, for the service has been 
offered to the American Rose Society, 
and has been taken up in the same spirit. 
Its officers, supplemented by one or two 
important editors, will make the ad- 
dresses provided for. 


The Rose advanced in varieties during 
the year. The 1930 American Rose 
Annual showed a total of 141 world’s 
introductions in Roses. This was too 
many, but some of them were of high 
rank, and undoubtedly rose varieties have 
advanced during the year. So has rose 
intercourse, for the Secretary of the 
American Rose Society, Mr. Pyle, and 
one of its Trustees, Mr. Nicolas, traveled 
in Europe specifically visiting many 
important expositions and materially 
fostering the relation of American rose 
growers to European rose growers. 
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There ought to be no need of a League of 
Nations under the gentle sway of the 
Queen of Flowers, for she forms a league 
of all worth while people who admit her 
beauty, fragrance and wholesome influ- 
ence on humanity. 

In 1930 the Rose advanced in technical 
literature. At the outset of the year 
came “How to Grow Roses,” a book of 
three-cornered authorship having to do 
with the amateur. That it proved to be 
“the best seller” ever in rose books is a 
gratifying situation to one of the three 
authors who happens to be the writer of 
these words. 

Much more important, from my stand- 
point, was the publication in 1930 of 
““Modern Roses,” a book which for the 
first time broadly and honestly catalogued 
all the Roses in world commerce at the 
time of its publication. Entitled “A Uni- 
form Descriptive List of all Important 
Roses in Commerce,” it ineludes 2,500 
uniform descriptions, very considerably 
from information furnished by the origi- 
nators and disseminators of the various 
Roses who generously responded from 
every part of the world. Not only was 
America canvassed, but descriptions came 
from Australia, from Spain, from 
Czecho-Slovakia, as well as from the 
nations ordinarily understood to be 
centers of rose production. This book 
was published by The Maemillan Com- 
pany, under the editorship of the writer 
of these words, not for profit, but through 
a co-operative arrangement which made 
its price ($5) much less than half its 
cost, taking into account the fourteen 
vears of careful and continuous research 
preceding its publication. To rose lovers, 
to rose students, to rose workers, it 
proves of continuous advantage because 
of its inclusion of dates, origins and 
deseriptions that have nothing to do with 
adjectivial hysteria. 


Another notable book came through, in 
the shape of “The Rose Manual,” by 
J. H. Nicolas, published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. It is a compre- 
hensive and admirable book, telling many 
things of many Roses, ineluding a 
scheme for color deseription, and provid- 
ing a unique dictionary and index. It 
tells not only of rose culture but rose 
production, and then feeds into a delight- 
ful chapter called “Pot Pourri.” 


URING 1930 occurred the great 

drought, probably the worst America 
has experienced within record times. For 
many, many weeks the fierce rays of the 
sun fell without daylight intermission on 
ground sucked dry of its moisture. No 
rain came to mitigate the dreadful heat. 
Lawns were parched, fields dried up, 
crops ruined. Streams ceased to flow, and 
in some cases drinking water was hard to 
come at. 

But how fared the Rose in this time? 
The answer is the mystery of the 1930 
rose season. As these words are written, 
the writer is enjoying Roses as never in 
any fall season he can remember or hear 
of. He finds that his rose friends every- 
where in the East are having the same 
experience. Visiting one great rose 


nursery in Pennsylvania, he saw finer 
and stronger rose plants covered with 
more bloom than he had ever seen on 
such plants before. Hearing from an 
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associate in a still larger nursery in New 
York state, there came the same story 
of splendid stock and many blooms. In 
his own Breeze Hill garden the flowers 
were more abundant than during the 
Spring show, save for the seasonal 
climbers, and these same flowers seemed, 
if possible, larger and more beautiful 
than in June. Of course they lasted 
longer, because the cooler season provided 
for that. But why did they come 
through this drouth in such shape? 

Many reasons are cited. One rose 
friend came to Breeze Hill from Reading. 
In his own considerable garden he was 
having beautiful Roses. He had not 
been able to water his rose plants during 
the Summer, and he was sure that in 
consequence rose roots were forced to 
penetrate deeply for moisture and thus 
to gain strength from new soil. He 
admitted that the Breeze Hill Roses were 
better than his own, and when he was 
told that we had watered persistently 
and constantly all through the heat, 
his particular hypothesis seemed less 
important. 

Then came another reason from a real 
rose expert. He found it in the fact that 
the drouth had prevented the formation 
of black-spot, because the spores of that 
nasty fungus must have moisture in 
which to propagate; wherefore, he said, 
Roses retained their foliage and grew 
better. This at first sounds plausible, 
but here again comes in the Breeze Hill 
check garden experience, because with 
copious overhead watering there was but 
little black-spot, that being constantly 
combatted with proper fungicides, and 
splendid Roses came along. 
remember the other nursery first men- 
tioned, in which continuous cultivation 
had kept the ground actually dusty all 
Summer, providing a perfect mulch, and 
as continuous spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture had prevented the formation of 
any black-spot. 

A half-dozen other explanations, some 
of them fantastic, have been offered, but 
none of these explanations really explain. 
We do know that we had a wonderful 
rose Autumn, and we ean thus enlarge 
the spirit of admiration for the Rose 
because it does do these unexpected and 
delightful things and is not altogether 
and absolutely amenable to rules and 
reasons. 

So 1930 has been a good rose year. 
Next year comes on with a stock of 
magnificent plants available in the nur- 
series of the East, and without a penny’s 
interest in any one of them I ean suggest 
here to those who read these words that 
the sooner they avail themselves of these 
good Roses for the most careful early 
planting in 1931, the better off their rose 
gardens will be in consequence. 





Not only do the advertising columns 
contain the solution of the Christmas gift 
problem, but the reading columns offer 
useful suggestions also; not only for 
selection of gifts, but for their actual 
preparation and manufacture in the 
home. And don’t overlook a subscription 
to this magazine and that it ean be 
divided into six months’ subscriptions if 
desired without extra cost. 


T had to: 
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The Garter Snake 


By LESTER R. DAVIS, (Mo.) 














The Common Garter Snake 
(Photo by John W. Weber) 


HILE removing a heavy straw 
W mulch from about a half-hardy 

Summer Lilac plant, a Garter 
Snake was found coiled near the base of 
the plant. “A snake, a snake; kill it, 
kill it!” was the immediate ery. How 
often have you heard a similar cry? 
Time and again throughout the garden- 
ing season some misinformed individual 
relates the heroic fact that “he killed a 
Snake this morning.” Probably another 
dumb Garter Snake. This Snake is per- 
secuted, and all for no fair or good 
reason. 


The Garter Snake is not poisonous. 
When freshly captured it gives off an 
offensive odor if handled. After a short 
time in captivity it displays a good- 
natured attitude, and may readily be 
handled. 


In your garden the food attraction 
consists of probably only two things; 
Earthworms and Toads. You do not be- 
grudge it the worms, and certainly it 
will harm your Toads no more than your 
playful pup or Persian pet. 

Why so common, when generally killed 
upon sight? The Garter Snake gives 
birth to living young; at times the broods 
numbering as high as forty to fifty. 
Generally born in August, the young at 
once start shifting for themselves. They 
feed upon earthworms until cold weather. 
At this time they hibernate into soft soil, 
at about a yard depth, generally upon a 
south slope. At times a rocky cleft may 
provide a hibernating den. The follow- 
ing Spring they emerge, and small Toads 
and Frogs are added to their diet. 
Growth is fast, and at about one year of 
age they are mature. The following 
Spring these young in turn may breed. 


A harmless and inoffensive Garter 
Snake adds a point of interest to your 
garden. Make it a pet and give it a 
name. About the rock-garden or water- 
garden it is perfectly at home. When 


friends visit your garden you can point 
out with pride the Snake and say; 
“There is our Garden Snake, we call it 
Eutaenia.” 





Delphinium Crown Rot 


EVERAL recent inquiries relate to Del- 

phiniums which show rot at the roots. 
The tops wilt and turn yellow, and on ex- 
amination the roots appear to be destroyed. 
The first impression was that some insect 
was attacking the root, but we are told b 
Prof. C. T. Gregory of the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station that the trouble is the crown- 
rot disease. 

This is caused by a fungus that goes by 
the name of Sclerotia. This disease is one 
that is rather difficult to control and re- 
quires some close attention to the affected 
plant. 


The soil should be removed around the 
affected plant so as to let the crown dry 
out. At the same time the diseased crown 
should be watered with a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate at the rate of one part in 
2,000 parts of water. This poison can be 
obtained from drug stores, put up in special 
tablets that are so made that one tablet in 
a pint of water will make a one to 1,000 
solution. If you use one tablet in a quart 
of water you will have the required 
strength, for watering the soil about the 
Delphinium. This treatment should be re- 
peated about three times at weekly inter- 
vals. 

If the weather is dry it will be well to 
water the plants also, because under such 
conditions the corrosive sublimate treat- 
ment may injure the plant. 

If the plants are badly affected, of course, 
such treatment will not do any good because 
this is not a cure for heavily infested 
plants, but is rather a preventive of the 
spread of the disease on plants that are not 
seriously affected. 


A similar disease produced by a fungus 
belonging to the same group attacks Iris, 
and has been controlled by working land 
plaster into the soil about the ground. It 
is possible that this method may be of bene- 
fit— (Rural New-Yorker. ) 
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~ Walnuts 


(Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


esteemed at the present time than 

the Black Walnut. Its wood is in 
demand for furniture and finishing, and 
Walnut burls are so valuable that they are 
sold by the pound. Modern methods of ex- 
traction have made Black Walnut meats a 
national commodity, and the nuts are now 
being bought and sold by the carload; while 
Walnut Trees as memorials have appealed 
to the popular fancy, and since the war 
thousands of them have been set out along 
memorial highways. 


N*“ native tree is being more generally 


The Black Walnut belongs to the genus 
Juglans, the name itself (meaning Jove’s 
nut) testifying to the esteem in which the 
group was held in ancient as well as in 
modern times. ‘There are in the genus 
about twelve recognized species, of which 
six are indigenous to the United States. 
Two of these, the Black Walnut and the 
Butternut, are native to the region about 
St. Louis. Both of them are trees which 
prefer fertile, well-drained soii, and were 
naturally destroyed in large numbers when 
the best land was cleared for cultivation. 
Moreover, since the Black Walnut has been 
particularly sought after for its timber, 
large specimens are now practically un- 
known in this vicinity. Younger trees are 
fairly commen in the region about the city 
and in many eases have been extensively 
planted along roadsides. 


THE BLACK WALNUT 
(Juglans nigra L.) 


The Black Walnut is widely distributed 





in eastern North America from western 
Massachusetts to Minnesota, southward to 
Florida and the valley of the San Antonio 
River in Texas. There are particularly fine 
stands along the Wichita River in Okla- 
homa and on the head-waters of the Ar- 
kansas River. The technical description of 
the tree is as follows: 

Symmetrie in form, with spreading 
branches, attaining a height of 90 to 150 
feet and a trunk diameter of from 4 to 6 
feet, rarely larger. Leaves alternate, com- 
pound, with 13-238 leaflets. Leaflets 3 to 4 
inches long, acute at the apex and oblique 
at the base, serrate, nearly sessile. Flow- 
ers monoecious, appearing when the leaves 
are about half developed; staminate ones 
arranged in long unbranched catkins, pis- 
tillate ones in two- to five-flowered spikes. 
Fruit a round nut covered with a sticky 
husk with a pungent odor. Shell thick, 
dark, and seulptured. Nut edible, oily and 
sweet. Wood very dark brown in the heart- 
wood, durable, taking a good polish. 

Because the wood is easily worked with 
tools and does not warp nor swell badly 
when wet, it has been much sought after. 
For one particular purpose, the making of 
gunstocks, it stands supreme. Black Wal- 
nut and the neariy similar European Wal- 
nut are almost exclusively used for this 
purpose, and though the war departments 
of Great Britain and of the United States 
have searched the world over, no satisfaec- 
tory substitute has been found. No other 
wood has just the right combination of 
characters. In the first place, since it does 
not warp and swell when wet, the action 
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of the gunlock is not interfered with; it 
takes a sharp edge which fits snugly against 
the metal paris of the mechanism; and 
furthermore, its dark color and beautiful 
grain produce an attractive implement 
which appeals to the soldier’s orderly soul. 
Another war-time use of the Walnut, which 
eaused government agents to scout the 
country fcr timber, was for airplane 
propellers. 

The same qualities which made Walnut 
the best of woods for gunstocks have led to 
its use in furniture, particularly since the 
development of special processes for making 
thin veneer. Cherry, Mahogany, and Wal- 
nut are the only woods which are well- 
suited to the rotary or semi-rotary, pro- 
cesses in which the logs, after a preliminary 
soaking in hot water, are revolved past a 
sharp blade, which cuts off the wood in thin 
sheets. One unusual feature of the Walnut 
is that the best wood for producing figured 
effects comes from the stumps, and these, 
when large, sell fer a high price. 

Like its close relative, the Persian or 
English Walnut, the Black Walnut is valued 
for its nuts as well as for its timber. They 
are produced bountifully in most seasons, 
but with a shell so hard that their use has 
been very much restricted. Until recently 
the only way of obtaining the kernel has 
been to crack the nuts by hand, a slow and 
laborious process, as any country boy or 
girl can tell you. 

Black Walnut-growing for the nuts is 
still in the experimental stage, however, and 
the Department of Agriculture makes the 
following recommendations: 

_ “1. Fertile, tillable farm land having estab- 
lished value for other agricultural crops, 
should not now be planted to Black Walnut 
trees if the planter is dependent upon the 
land for a peying income, 

“2. Until more rapid-growing strains are de- 
veloped than are now available for timber 
purposes, or until better nut-bearing varieties 
appear and establish their value, planting of 
Black Walnut should be restricted to fertile 
land otherwise unused. 

“3. There is enough unused but fertile land 
well suited to Walnut planting available on 
steep hillsides, along ditches, on stream banks, 
by roadways, in private lanes and drives, 
fence corners, parks, dooryards, and other 
places within the range of the species to 
afford abundant opportunity for rapid and 
normal expansion of the Black-Walnut indus- 
try at inappreciable cost. Development along 
these lines should add very greatly to the 
total agricultural wealth and welfare of the 
entire country. 

“4. Great and worthy public service may be 
rendered by planting Black-Walnut Trees in 
such places. This is a matter of sufficient 
importance to engage the earnest attention of 
educators generally. 


“5. Wherever it is desired to stimulate nut 
production, young, thrifty, Black-Walnut Trees 
of from 15 to 50 feet in height may quickly 
be converted into bearing trees by cutting 
back the tops and grafting over with scions 
of promising varieties now available and 
awaiting such test.’’ 

Eventually it is to be expected that the 
nuts will be produced on as stable a basis 
as Pecans or Almonds are at present. Un- 
doubtedly the next fifty years will see in- 
creasing interest in the production of better 
named-varieties of Black Walnuts; varieties 
with larger meats, thinner shells, and a 
more delicate flavor. Hybrids between dif- 
ferent species of Walnuts are quite common, 
and it is within the range of possibility that 
varieties produced by this method may some 
day be extensively grown in the Middle 
West. 

As an ornamental tree the Black Walnut 
has many qualities to recommend it, but is 
nevertheless not without faults. It has the 
annoying habit of losing its leaves very 
early in the Fall, and its inseet or fungous 
enemies, while causing no extensive damage, 
make the trees too unsightly for a small 
city lot. For large country estates or for 
planting along country roadsides, however, 
the tree is ideal and is being very largely 
used at the present time. 

Its merit as an ornamental tree has been 
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Specimen of Young Black Walnut Tree growing in the open. 
Have no record of the source from which this illustration came and no further 
information about it than it is an extra good growth for a young tree and with- 


out the exact age 


recognized in Europe as well as in America, 
and it has been very extensively planted 
there. It was introduced very early, just 
when we do not know, but it was recorded 
as growing in England in the garden of the 
botanist, Tradescant, as early as 1656. It 
has done well in that country when planted 
on fertile soil and specimens ninety to one 
hundred feet high are not uncommon on old 
estates. 

The seedlings develop a distinct tap root 
very early in life, and the species is there- 
fore difficult to transplant in any but the 
very young stages. For this reason the 
nuts are very often planted directly where 
the trees are desired. In other cases the 
nuts are stratified over the Winter in sand, 
planted out in the nursery the next Spring, 
and the young trees moved a year or two 
later. 


THE BUTTERNUT 
(Juglans cinerea L.) 


The Butternut is quite similar to the 
Black Walnut, but can be easily separated 
by a number of characters. The bark is 
much lighter and the lenticels, or breathing 
pores, which are conspicuous on the young 
branches, are longer and not as rough. The 
nut is longer and more deeply-furrowed. 
Perhaps the easiest way to distinguish the 
two is by the leaf scar which is large and 
easily studied in both species. That of the 
Black Walnut has a distinct notch in the 
upper margin so that it is roughly heart- 
shaped. The scar of the Butternut is 
straight across the top, giving it a triangu- 
lar or irregularly circular outline (see fig. 
1). The technical description of the tree is 
as follows: 

Tree broadly spreading, 30 to 50, occa- 
sionally up to 90, feet in height. Diameter 
1 to 4 feet. Trunk short, crown broad and 
rather open. Leaves alternate, compound, 


being given. 


15-28 inches long with 7 to 17 leaflets. 
Leaflets 3-5 inches long, acute at apex and 
rounded at base, serrate, sessile or nearly 
so. Petioles clammy-pubescent. Fruit an 
ellipsoid nut covered with a fleshy and very 
sticky husk, borne in racemes of 2 or 3. 

The timber of the Butternut is very sim- 
ilar to that of the Black Walnut, but is 
much lighter in color. For this reason it is 
very often known by the trade name of 
“White Walnut.” The husks and inner bark 
were very commonly employed in the early 
days of this country for producing a yellow- 
brown dye. This was very largely used for 
men’s work trousers, which were at that 
time made at home. 


THE ENGLISH WALNUT 
(Juglans regis L.) 


The Persian or English Walnut produces 
the common Walnut meat of commerce. It 
is native to southeastern Europe, the Hima- 
layas, and China, but has been extensively 
grown in other parts of the world. While 
scarcely hardy in the vicinity of St. Louis, 
it grows well in southern England and even 
as far north as Sweden. Along the Atlantic 
coast in this country, occasional specimens 
have proved hardy as far north as Boston, 
though they are quite the exception. On 
the Pacific coast it has been extensively 
planted, and most of the nuts in the trade 
are from that region. 

The English Walnut is very easy to dis- 
tinguish from all the other species of the 
genus when in leaf. The leaflets are smaller 
and entire, and quite glabrous (without 
pubescence). The technical description of 
the tree is as follows: 

A round-topped tree occasionally reaching 
a height of 100 feet. Leaves glabrous or 
nearly so, dark green above and lighter be- 
low, divided into 5-9 leaflets (occasionally 
as many as 13). Leaflets entire or with the 
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margin slightly waved. Male catkins short 
and densely flowered. Feiaie flowers at 
the end of young shoots. Fruit leathery, 
aromatic, inclosing an edible nut. 

The timber is very much like that of the 
Black Walnut and has been used for the 
same purposes. Before the introduction of 
Mahogany it was the best cabinet wood in 
Europe, and most of the better furniture: 
was made of it. Like the Black Walnut in 
this country it has been very largely used 
for gunstocks. London records that during 
the Napoleonic wars more than 12,000 trees 
were used annually for this purpose in 
France alone. The good qualities of the 
wood were very early appreciated. In 
1664 Evelyn wrote of it as follows in his. 
famous “Sylva”: “Thus Burgundy abound 
with them * * * * Whenever they fell a 
tree (which is only the old and decay’d) 
they always plant a young one near him; 
and in several places ’twixt Hanw and 
Francfort in Germany, no young farmer 
whatsoever is permitted to marry a wife 
till he brings proof that he hath planted, 
and is a father of such a stated number of 
Wall-nut-trees, as the law is inviolably ob- 
served to this day for the extraordinary 
benefit which this tree affords the inhabi- 
tants.” 





Random Nattre Notes for 1930 


LADS planted March tenth were no 
earlier or better than those thirty 
days later, but likely next year will find 
me planting them as usual in Mareh, if 
dry enough. The last planting July 15th 


were giving fine quality flowers on 
October tenth. 
Zinnias sowed July tenth are good 


property in September after the earlier 
ones are pretty well used up. 


Sweet Peas were planted the middle of 
February, half in the open and half in 
three-inch pots in coldframes. The pot 
plants were set out in early April and 
flowered about a week sooner. All were 
gone July tenth. 


Annual Lupines planted out of pots 
were worthless, while those sown where 
they were to flower did finely and 
flowered well all Summer long. The very 
same results were had with Salpiglossis. 


Annual Phlox sown June first has been 
the brightest spot in the garden from 
September first on. Salmon proved the 
most useful for eutting. 


All the yellow, black-spotted Rose 
Beetles in the neighborhood swarmed in 
on June first sowing of Candytuft; might 
be good for a trap crop if there was an 
easy way to kill them. It will not make 
any flowers due to the Beetles. Up until 
this happened I thought these pests ate 
only flowers proper and not foliage. 


The outside Asters were as usual hosts 
to Root Aphis, Tarnish Beetles, Squash 
Beetles, Blister Beetles, and Cabbage 
Worms. Yellows and stem rot were also 
the cause of death to many. Anyone else 
is weleome to grow my share of the Aster 
crop from now on. 


Probably the most important thing 
doubly impressed through water shortage 
in drouth time, was the fact that eultiva- 
tion beats most artificial watering, and 
one rain is better than five artificial 
waterings. 


Frank Boyp, (Ind.) 
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Useful Hints for December 


S this material has to be sent in by 
October tenth it is too soon to pre- 
dict what the next two months have in 
store for the gardens in the line of 
weather. Usually all covering should be 
done in November for this section; but 
for two years the weather has remained 
so warm that safe covering was impos- 
sible until the latter part of November 
and early December. In this matter com- 
mon sense must be used. Much care 
should be exercised in covering plants 
such as Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells and 
the more tender Primroses. The danger 
with all of them, is allowing moisture to 
settle on top causing crown rot. For the 
tender Primroses, berry boxes are said 
to be most satisfactory as they allow the 
necessary circulation of air while protect- 
ing from moisture. Evergreen boughs, 
if obtainable, are excellent for the bien- 
nials. The greatest danger comes when 
Winter is breaking up, melting snow caus- 
ing an excess of water and March winds 
alternating with days of hot sunshine. 
Here then is a good place to use boughs 
from the discarded Christmas Tree. 


Garden tools are not likely to be used 
much more this year; so it is well to 
look them over, give them a thorough 
cleaning, and make any needed repairs. 
If you want one or two new ones add 
them to your Christmas list. What a 
help it would be to your family and in- 
timate friends if they could know that 
you long for various things useful in the 
garden or in arranging flowers for the 
house. As things come to mind jot them 
down and keep the list where it can be 
looked over by those who would like to 
see it. There are many desirable garden 
books; then there is a rubber kneeling 
pad so very, very useful; stakes of all 
sizes, and green material for tying up 
plants; perhaps a pretty smock so com- 
fortable to work in and to protect one’s 
neck and arms from sunburn with its 
sequel of blisters and torture. One ean 
never have too many receptacles for cut 
flowers. Really the list is endless. 


Garden work is about over in this 
section of the country and the catalogues 
have not begun to arrive, so house plants 
must be relied on to keep the garden 
spirit alive. Temperature, ventilation, 
light, and moisture, must all be carefully 
looked after if plants are to thrive in our 
overheated rooms and much becurtained 
windows; and when the night is so cold 
that we need an extra blanket, the plants 
may need a little extra attention too. 


It is said that slips for rooting should 
be cut straight across, so that they will 
send out roots evenly and not in a one- 


sided mass. 


Worth remembering and 
trying. 





Editorial Notes 

OSE may grow many beautiful flowers 

in a mixed garden, but to have com- 
plete success with plants that are a bit 
finicky about food, ete., each should have 
a plot of its own where it ean be limed 
or non-limed according to its own taste, 
without interfering with its neighbors. 
This need has long been known by the 
English, and we, on this side of the 
water, are coming more and more to have 
special plots, even though small ones, for 
the plants that are not “good mixers” 
with those surrounding them.—A. P. 


Much as most people love Birds, there 
are times when the feathered folk have 
to be treated with drastie measures, to 
teach them,—and “them” is apt to mean 
English Sparrows,—that there are places 
not desirable, in the eyes of humans, for 
nesting sites for Birds. During the past 
months Grace Church, which is in the 
business section of the city, has been 
undergoing renovation and cleaning. It 
took several days for the workmen to 
remove about a truck load of Birds’ nests, 
composed of hay, straw, string, and vari- 
ous odds and ends, from the ventilators. 


I have learned by experience, as have 
others, that H. B. Shaw should not be 
listed by growers as a desirable Water 
Lily for a small pool. It is a rampant 
grower and in three or four years will 
fill up the pool. It is a great bloomer 
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but many of the blossoms are hidden by 
too many pads. When the water was 
removed in order to make it possible to 
catch all of the fish in my pool, a number 
of seedlings were discovered, perhaps not 
all from H. B. Shaw, however. Fortu- 
nately I discovered a friend who was havy- 
ing a-pool made, so a place for the 
surplus was provided. The next thing is 
how to get out the great root of H. B. 
Shaw which, with all the outer pads cut 
off, still measures between three and four 
feet, certainly a heavy mass, but it must 
be removed and replaced in the Spring 
by a less rampant grower. 
“There should be Christmas trees, but let 
them stand 
Deep rooted in the woodland and the lawn; 
So they may point to Christmas stars above 
And bow before the wonder of the dawn. 
Down all the singing highways of the world 
Confided to each wind and listening breeze 
Will come their hymn of gratitude and joy,— 
The mighty choir of growing Christmas 


trees.” 
ALISON Brown (in Garden Magazine). 


If one simply must have a Christmas 
tree, or spoil the day for the children, (at 
least that, like the circus is the excuse) 
be sure that it is a Balsam. The Balsam 
makes by far the finest tree for the 
purpose, but more than that, as a source 
of timber it is well-nigh useless. Of 
course Balsam swamps are of great value 
as natural reservoirs, thus helping to 
prevent floods in the Spring, and retain- 
ing a supply of water to be delivered 
gradually during the Summer. 


Three years ago a specimen of Dr. W. 
VanFleet’s Ruskin, a Hybrid Rugosa 
Rose, was received from the American 
Rose Society to be tried out. It has made 
a wonderful growth and this year bore 
numbers of lovely deep-crimson blossoms. 
It is the result of a cross between Rosa 
Rugosa and Victor Hugo, a Hybrid 
Perpetual. I have had no experience 
with Rugosas and would like to know 
about the proper method of pruning; 
when and how it should be done. Ruskin 
is a most desirable Rose and perhaps by 
now is for sale by dealers. 





Practical Botany;—or 


an Informal Study of 


Plant Life 


SEEDS 


E are all familiar with seeds, but 

a definition may not be amiss. 

“Seeds are young plants produced 
sexually by plants.” Seeds are of the 
greatest importance for the continuance 
of the species, for many plants are too 
tender to survive extremes of temperature 
which may not injure the dry seeds; and 
seeds do not need water to keep them 
alive. Since they live under all sorts of 
conditions they can tide a species over 
one year, and sometimes over many years. 


Fabulous stories are told of the length 
of life of seeds, and while some of these 
stories may be true, it is also true that 
many seeds lose much of their vitality in 
a comparatively short time. 

Another function of seeds, is multi- 
plication, and we all realize how desirable 
that is when we pay the price of “novel- 
ties.” Plants increase in other ways 
more slowly, and on the whole less cer- 
tainly, than with seeds; for, beginning 
with one plant, a colony may result from 
seedlings. It is true that they do not 
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always “come true” but generally they 
do, and are a cheap and easy way of 
acquiring a stock of plants. 

Plants get their water and some food 
materials from the soil, so it is necessary 
for them to be anchored to it by their 
roots; but while the individual is an- 
chored, the species is able to move from 
place to place by means of seeds. Species 
have travelled great distances and through 
long periods of time. In time of drouth 
seeds will live when plants perish; and 
while accident, fire, flood and so on may 
destroy a colony, seeds that have migrated 
to a distance may escape destruction and 
continue the species. 

It is easy to see that if all seeds fell 
at the feet of the mother plant and stayed 
there the young plants would be huddled 
so closely together that normal develop- 
ment would be impossible; so many ways 
are adopted to send them far afield. 
Some, like Maple “keys,” are equipped 
with wings; some have sails, like the 
Dandelion and Milkweed; but many mi- 
grate in more prosaic ways. A goodly 
number have the unpleasant habit of 
hooking onto the fur, feathers or gar- 
ments of passers-by to be later dropped 
at some distant spot. Some travel by 
water, either floating lightly on the 
surface or caught on the feet or feathers 
of water fowl; some fall on trains or 
motor cars and are thus carried to their 
destination. Many seeds eaten by birds 
have so hard a covering that they pass 
through the alimentary canal uninjured 
and are dropped at some distance, where 
the seedlings may find a more favorable 
place for development. Again birds often 
eat fruit and drop the pits as in the case 
of cherries. In many ways species are 
widely distributed by their seeds. 

Many seeds contain the food on which 
the baby plants live at first. Beans 
and other fleshy seeds are of this nature. 





Record Subscription Renewals 


O FAR this year, (1930), the actual 

percentage of renewal of expiring 
subscriptions has been greater than for 
the vears 1929 and 1928. This is most 
remarkable in view of the fact that this 
covers a period of unusual depression in 
business which is greater than has afflicted 
this country for many years. This un- 
usual reeord of subscription renewals is 
somewhat puzzling to me, although I 
realize that I am giving more for the 
subscription price than ever before, and 
that Tue FLower Grower is easily the 
equal of any two or three magazines in 
its special field or line. 

The above explanation would not hold 
true if other magazines are likewise get- 
ting a heavier renewal than usual. If 
other horticultural and gardening publi- 
cations are getting their heaviest propor- 
tion of renewals also, it would indicate 
that the mind of the American public is 
turning toward the safe and sane subjects 
which are told about; and, might I say, 
taught through the columns of THE 
FLower Grower. Let us hope that this 
latter explanation is the true one. Any- 
way, I am glad to relate the unusual fact 
that my proportion of subscription re- 
newals is unusually high. 


Mapison Cooper. 








Garden Pool, Bird Bath and Rockery as described 


My Garden Pool and Rockery 


BY RUBY M. ZAHN, (Wise.) 


UR Garden Pool owes its inception 
() entirely to your charming maga- 

zine. This Pool has been one con- 
stant joy to me; for when ill I could lie 
on my porch and see it for hours at a 
time; or I could sit beside it when I was 
well enough to get out to it. It is a 
peculisr shape and oceupies a place where 
nothing would ever grow. It-has a pecu- 
liar story, too, as the big rocks at the 
back were lifted and hauled here as a 
gift, by a man, a paroled prisoner, who 
came to me in distress. I gave him ten 
dollars to tide him over until he got a 
job, which he did, and paid me back, 
but in addition when he found I wanted 
to have a Pool, came with these large 
stone which were heavy, and some job to 
lift. 

There is a bank at the back of the 
Pool about 214 feet high and it is filled 
with Iris, Tulips, and all sorts of plants 
which do not need much sun. There is 
Shrubbery on the side next to the fence. 
The Pool was built by having a sort of 
oblong hole dug, packed with bricks on 
each end and side, cemented, and then 
stones laid on, up or sideways, and we 
left many to form shelves so the fish 
eould hide. 

All around the Pool are Trees, Creep- 
ers, Sweet Alyssum, Aplectrum, and Rock 
Plants. The Bird Bath has a spray that 
reaches six feet and there is an intake 
and an outlet for the water. I had some 


lovely Water Lilies and lots of Water, 


Plants for the Fish—about forty Fish, 
all kinds, and they nearly all have names. 
This Pool has been a perfect delight to 
the children. Could not tell you how 
many strangers passing have asked to 
see it. The Arbor has a seat and folding 
shelf and I sometimes have my break- 
fast there. The Arbor is covered with 
Morning Glories until the Roses and 
Grapevine grows. 

This is an example of what ean be 
done with a city lot, 45 by 120 ft. We 
have a lot of shade and I have a most 
wonderful Wild Garden, with almost 
every kind of Wild Flower and Fern. 
The place is really lovely, and it has 
cost very little, except the labor of love. 
We never go out to the country without 
a small spade and basket and also econ- 

















View showing Arbor with seat 


stantly bring in a bag of black loam. 
I grew a large bed of Asters, all mixed, 
back of the garage where nothing much 
ever grew because of the shade tree ne t 
door. It was a gorgeous sight and lasted 
until frost. 

I enclose some of the snapshots of the 
Pool so that you may see it, and rejoice 
that you were responsible for so much 
beauty and so much joy. 





‘¢Horticultural Exhibitions’’ 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has. issued Miscellaneous Publication 
Number 85, under the above title. It is a 
pamphlet of 36 pages covering in detail 
the staging of horticultural exhibitions, 
preparing prize lists, and, in fact, com- 
plete information on the general subject. 
It is a collection of much valuable infor- 
mation and those interested should secure 
one of these books which may be had 
for 10e by addressing Supt. of Doeu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 
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Something for Our Children 








A Christmas Legend 
HERE are numerous legends concerning 
the Mistletoe, that mystic plant that is 
so often used as decoration at the Christ- 
mas season, Among others, there is a 
Norse legend about the plant as follows: 

There was once a son of the goddess 
Freyja, by the name of Baldur, the Good, 
who was found by his mother and the gods 
Odin and Thor, to be lacking in immortal- 
itv. Because they feared he might meet 
with death, they decided to gain the con- 
sent of all created things, never to harm 
him. 

We commemorate Freyja in the word 
Friday and the great god of. war, Thor, in 
the word Thursday. These gained the con- 
sent of the earth, fire, water and iron, birds 
and beasts, poisonous plants and all powers 
of Nature, to their plan. Loki was the evil 
spirit, who hated Baldur, and one day wit- 
nessed the test for the protection of Frey- 
ja’s son. Stones, darts, swords, battleaxes 
and even Thor’s hammer were thrown at 
him but protected by the spell, nothing 
harmed him. 

Then Loki changed his form into that of 
a beautiful woman and went to the home of 
Freyja, to tell her that her son was being 
attacked. Freyja told how all things had 
promised never to harm her son, all but 
one little shrub growing on an Oak east of 
Wal-halla, called Mistletoe. But it was too 
feeble to be required to make any promise. 
Loki then hastened to the place, cut the 
small plant and brought it back. He placed 
a twig in the hands of the blind God, 
Nodur, guiding his arm as he threw it at 
Baldur. The little twig was unenchanted, 
and when it pierced Baldur, he fell dead. 

The Mistletoe is a parasite; something 
that feeds upon another plant, having no 
way of getting food for itself. It has al- 
ways been much in demand, for many years 
during the holidays. The practice of hang- 
ing a piece over the door has come down to 
us from early times when it was connected 
with religious ceremonies. 

EstrHER HaAs, (Kans.) 





Story of a Christmas Hymn 


66 LITTLE Town of Bethlehem” was 

written by Phillips Brooks, a very 
great American preacher. His home was in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Brooks was a great 
lover of children, and always kept some 
toys at his home for the children who came, 
to play with. They all loved him dearly 
and liked to come to see him. 


One day this great man went across the 
sea to visit the country where Jesus once 
lived. He stayed over there quite a while, 
and just before Christmas he went to the 
town of Bethlehem, where Jesus was born. 
It was the most beautiful place in the Holy 
Land. Out on the hillsides, some shepherds 
were watching sheep. Mr. Brooks thought 
of the shepherds who were watching their 
flocks long ago when the Angels sang of 
Jesus’ birth. Then he thought of the 
children back home. 

About two years later, after he returned 
home, he wrote the words of this hymn for 
the children of his church. He asked his 
organist, Mr. Redner, to write a tune for 
the words. The organist had a hard time 
finding a suitable tune, and on Friday Mr. 
Brooks asked him if he had written a tune 
yet, as he wanted them to practice it on 
the next Sunday for Sunday School. Mr. 
Redner promised to have it ready by then. 
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During the night, Saturday night, after 
Mr. Redner went to bed, he was roused 
from sleep by hearing an Angel strain 
whispered in his ear. He seized a piece of 
music paper and a pencil and jotted the 
tune down. The next morning he filled in 
the parts and they sang it at Sunday 
School. 

No Christmas program is quite complete 
without “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 


EstTHER Haas, (Kan.) 





Thelma 


HIS little story really happened one 

time. It was nearing the holiday season. 
Everything in the big stores in the city was 
beautiful, decked out in all of the holiday 
colors. 

A little girl, we will call her name, Mary, 
lived in a small country town, or rather 
near one, as she lived on a farm. She was 
a little girl, only six years old. Like all 
children, little Mary could hardly wait for 
Christmas to come. 

In a large city, lived Mary’s Aunt and 
some Cousins. As the holiday time drew 
near they wondered what they might buy 
that a certain little girl would like for a 
present. Finally one day a beautiful doll 
was purchased in one of the large toy stores 
and sent home. Material was bought, and 
one of the Cousins set about making some 
very dainty little doll clothes. A_ short 
time before Christmas, the dolly, decked out 
in her fine clothes, was packed and sent to 
little Mary. 

When the package reached its destination, 
and was unwrapped, what a wonderful sur- 
prise greeted the little girl. With shouts 
of delight, she took the dolly lovingly in 
her arms. There she was with a complete 
outfit, even to little leather slippers and 
half socks. Her sleeping eyes were brown, 
and she had yellow curls. The legs and 
arms were fully jointed. There were 
dimples in her cheeks and in her chin. Her 
mouth was partly open, showing little pearl 
teeth. 

No happier little girl could be found than 
the little mother with her new dolly that 
Christmas. Mary named her Thelma. A\l- 
though she loved her and played with her, 
when she was through, Thelma was kept 
on the bottom of the parlor table, where she 
would not get broken. 

Mary is a grown woman now, but put 
away very carefully is the beloved Thelma, 
perhaps waiting to make some other little 
girl happy. 

EstuHerR Haas, ( Kans.) 





Notes for Our Children 


“°Twas the night before Christmas, when all 

through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a 
mouse! 

The stockings were hung by the chimney 
with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be 
there.” 


VEN if you don’t believe in Santa Claus 

or St. Nicholas, it’s fun anyhow to 
hang up your stockings round the fire, 
watching your chance to put mysterious 
parcels in all the others, slyly peeping to 
see if anyone put something in your’s yet. 
When you are eating all that candy re- 
member there are many million poor 
children in India that don’t know what 
candy is. They only have perhaps sugar- 
cane to chew on, and not all of them even 
that. When you jump out of the warm 
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bed early Christmas morning, and get all 
shivery and goose-flesh, running to get 
your stocking of presents, how would you 
like to trade places with the children who 
live on the other side of the world, Australia 
for instance? Over there it is “the Good 
Old Summer-time” right now. 


Did you ever see in the Zoo, or a pic- 
ture, one of those funny fellows that hop 
around over in Australia? Mama Kan- 
garoo doesn’t need a baby buggy; she car- 
ries her young in a nice warm fur pocket 
right under her breast, and when she is 
chased by some enemy and finds she is 
losing out in the race, turns and holds her 
baby out as though pleading for mercy. 


Five at a time in one bath tub makes 
a crowd, but what do you think when two 
more are fighting to climb in? That is 
what is happening in a bird bath outside 
my window this very minute as I am writ- 
ing. Maybe the water in your bird bath 
is frozen over. See that the Birds have 
fresh water. They like a drink even if it is 
cold weather. 

MirRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





Greeting Cards for Christmas 

You may use any design for your card 
that you like; trees, bells, Holly, candles, 
reindeer or Santa Claus, or any others. 

Use manila paper, any color that best 
represents your design. Fold the paper in 
the middle and cut both sides at once, free 
hand. Be sure to practice cutting before 
using your good paper. Use white drawing 
paper for your card, about 3 by 6 inches, 
pasted over a dark-colored paper about a 
half inch or so wider all around. 

Paste the designs, one on each end of your 
card, neatly. Print a greeting such as 
“Merry Christmas,” or “Merry Christmas 
to You,” between the designs. With a little 
study and practice you will be able to make 
very pretty cards to give your friends. 

EsTHer Haas, (Kans.) 





for the Boys and Girls 


OST boys and girls have envied the 
Indians their life in the open and their 
primitive outdoor cookery. What an ap- 
petite this fresh-air existence does create! 
Here are real Indian recipes for you to use 
when you go out camping. 


INDIAN NOCAKB 


For this delicious food the Indians used 
parched corn pounded to meal. We can parch 
the corn in the oven if we wish, or in the 
corn popper, and we can grind it into meal. 

To the parched corn meal add a little salt 
and some maple sugar (brown sugar will do 
for a substitute). Add enough water to make 
a rather stiff dough. This is baked in hot 
ashes, first wrapped in grape leaves or cab- 
bage leaves. This was made by the Dakotah 
Indians, and no doubt those young boys, after 
a morning of strenuous bird-hunting or fish- 
ing, were able to do full justice to this good 
are. 


Did you ever eat doughnuts made with 
Indian meal? These are very suitable for 
the cold days that are coming. 


INDIAN MEAL DOUGHNUTS 


Pour % cup boiling milk over % cup fine- 
meal, stir and let cool. A % cup soft 
butter, % cup sugar, 1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
and a grating or three of nutmeg, also 2 
beaten eggs and 1 cup flour sifted with 2 tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder. Fry in deep hot 
fat, and drain on brown paper. 


FACTS ABOUT CORN 
Have you ever thought that Indian Maize,. 
or corn as we ¢all it, is a native of Amer- 
ica? Other grains were long cultivated in 
the old world before Columbus came to 
America, but corn belongs strictly to the- 
western half of the world. It seems very” 
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odd to us, who are well-acquainted with 
corn as it grows in the fields, but the fact 
is, it is really a kind of grass. No doubt 
the kind of corn the first Americans were 
growing when Columbus appeared on the 
scene, was not nearly so fine as the im- 
proved varieties we have today. And their 
tools for cultivating were so crude that it 
would take very rich, loose soil to grow 
good corn by their methods. 

The name maize is from the Spanish Maiz 
which was taken from the Haytian Mahiz, 
the native name of the plant. The people 
sometimes used the juice pressed from the 
green stalks to make a fermented liquor. 
Paper has been made from the fibres of the 
stalks. 

When excellent yellow corn is gathered 
and piled in a bright golden heap it is one 
of the most beautiful sights in the kingdom 
of Nature. It gives one a wonderfully satis- 
fied and thankful feeling to see it. We 
feel like saying with Whittier: 

Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 


No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


* * > + * * 
We pluck away the frosted leaves 
And bear the treasure home. 

* * * * * * 
Fair hands the broken grain shall sift 
And knead its meal of gold. 


Mrs. J. Q. Apams, (Mo.) 





A Game 


Here is a little game for your Christmas 
party or family gathering. All sit in a 
circle, the first one starts it, naming some- 
thing to eat from the first letter in Christ- 
mas, the next one naming something else 
from the same letter. Go on until the list 
of C is exhausted; then take the next letter. 
Go on down the line naming things from 
each letter in the word. You will find you 
have quite a dinner. 





Window Trays for Plants 


HOSE flower lovers who grow plants 
in windows are very often annoyed by 
the difficulty of watering them without 
injuring the rugs or carpets by the spillage 
of water, and the trays here described 
have been so satisfactory, and given such 


practical results, that I describe them 
fully. 
They are easily made from ordinary 


sheet metal of any kind but I prefer sheet 
zine as it is extremely easy to work and 
the cost is small, especially if the work of 
making can be done at home by a member 
of the household. Take a sheet of zine 12 
inches wide and the length of the inside 
of the window frame. Measure back two 
inches from each corner and cut off the 
eorners at an angle. You now have the 
sheet ready to turn up the edges, but, be- 
fore doing so, it is best to cut the corner 
with a slit from the end, so that you have 
only one angle to solder and as this comes 
on the outside of the tray it is easily 
done. 

You thus have a tray eight inches wide, 
two inches deep, and the length to just 
fit across the inside of the window frame. 
A small bracket of any kind under the 
center will take the weight, and the fitting 
inside the window frame prevents any side 
or lateral movement. This tray will be 
found very useful in starting early flower 
or vegetable seeds for Spring planting out- 
doors and it is much superior to deep 
window boxes for ordinary fiower pots, 
etc., as all drip and dirt is avoided and 
the trays are easily marked or numbered 
with a pencil should they be stored away 
at any time—H. W. Hates, (in Rural 
New-Yorker. ) 
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Felice and her little family of felicities. 


Something About Japanese Dolls 
BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


VERY little girl loves as many Dolls 
E. as she cas get. Her family cannot 
be too large to suit her. My little 
neighbor is mother to I don’t know how 
many Doll babies now, for she has had her 
family increased by several since the pic- 
ture was taken of Felice and all her little 
felicities, and probably Christmas will bring 


more. Many grown-ups like Dolls too and 
have a collection of them. The Japanese 


Dolls you see in the three pictures are now 
living in America for they were given me 
over there, and I brought them back on a 


big ship. The two funny-looking Dolls on 
a string are from Tibet. Crudely made of 
pieces of wood, they are jointed together 
so they dance when the string is pulled. 
The small Doll with parasol next to tibetan 
Dolls is a little Chinese girl. So you see 
little girls, wherever they may live in the 
world, all love their Dolls. 

The Japanese like to collect all sorts of 
Dolls; historical, emperors, empresses, fam- 
ous generals, court ladies, musicians and 
dancers. They even give a fine Doll some- 
times for a wedding present. Then there 
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A mother has her hands full 


is a special festival called the Hina Matsuri, 
or FEAST OF DOLLS. At this time the 
collection of Dolls that have been carefully 
packed away during the year are all brought 
out and placed on display for everyone to 
admire. Afterwards they are all packed 
away again until the next festival. 

Over in Japan Dolls are not treated as 
carelessly as children here often use their 
Dolls. ‘They regard them as almost human, 
and there was once an ancient belief that 
love would put life into a thing if loved 
hard enough, just as the sun puts life into 
a plant when it shines strongly upon it. 
If you want to read more about Japanese 
children, get some of the books of Lafeadio 
Hearn in your Library. In one book he 
wrote: “I asked a charming Japanese girl: 
‘How can a Doll live?’ “ ‘Why,’ she an- 
swered, ‘if you love it enough, it will 
live!’ ” 

So Japanese mothers teach their little 
girls not to mistreat their Dolls, or mis- 
fortune will come to the children. You 
must not laugh at what may seem a funny 
belief, because you know it is true if you 
mistreat something or somebody, you are 
sure to get it back again one way or an- 
other, sooner or later. “Give to the world 
the best you have and the best will come 
back to you.” Well it works out just the 
same other way around. 

And when a Doll is broken a little 
Japanese girl doesn’t throw it on the rub- 
bish pile, but treats it with respect. She 
sometimes lays it beneath a shrine or under 
a certain tree where the dead dollies are 
dedicated to the spirit of the tree. This 
tree spirit is called Ki-no-O-bake. Because 
Dolls are loved so much they are often 
handed down in families from one genera- 
tion to the next. 


with twins. 


Japan is often called the children’s heaven 
because such consideration and love is 
shown to them, Many times I have seen 
grown people, often old ones, get up in the 
street car and give their seats to children 
strong and well able to stand for a short 
ride, but the people feel they cannot do 
enough for them, they love them so. Every 
kind of a toy imaginable, almost, is made for 
their pleasure. Beautiful paper Dolls too. 
Tiny fruit and vegetable stalls with flowers, 
carrots, peas, and every variety as small 
and perfect as can be. 

Now over in Asia, Christmas is not cele- 
brated, but the great fun and gift making 
for all commences on New Year and lasts 
a week, sometimes two. This FEAST OF 
DOLLS really comes in March but I thought 
you would like to hear about it at Christmas 
time when so many little girls receive Dolls 
as gifts. 

There is a festival for boys that comes 
later and I may later write something about 
the Boys’ Festival in Japan. 

When I was a little girl I used to love 
this old poem which some of your mothers 
may remember too: 


SUPPOSE 
Suppose, my little lady, 
Your doll should break its head, 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose were red? 
And wouldn't it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke; 
And say you're glad 'twas dolly’s 
And not your head that broke? 


Suppose that some boys have a_ horse, 
And some a coach and pair, 

Will it tire you less while walking, 

To say, ‘It isn’t fair?’ 

And wouldn't it be nobler 

To keep your temper sweet, 

And in your heart be thankful 

You can walk upon your feet? 
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Good babies make happy mothers. 


Suppose the world don’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do, 
Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 
And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest bravest plan, 
Whatsoever comes, or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can? 
—PHOEBE CARY 


“ ‘It Snows!’ cried the school-boy, ‘Hurrah 
And his shout, rings through parlor and hall, 
While swift as the wing of a swallow he’s 


out, a 
And his playmates have answered his call. 





The Drouth and Okra 


N THE city of Memphis, Tennessee, 

the drouth of 1930 lasted 104 days. 
There was a heavy rainfall on May 18, 
and thereafter until the end of August, 
no rain in sufficient amount to be recorded 
by the Government Weather Bureau, 
fell. There were during that period a 
few light sprinkles,—less than a quarter 
of an inch. For a great number of days, 
the mercury climbed almost or quite to 
one hundred degrees. 

Only drouth-loving or  constantly- 
watered plants survived. Among the 
former, we found that Okra belonged. 
Seeing Corn, Butter Beans, Tomatoes 
and other vegetables wither away fruit- 
less, we concentrated our efforts in the 
kitchen garden on the Okra. In the very 
middle of the arid spell, we opened sev- 
eral rows, flooded them with the hose, 
planted seed or transplanted young seed- 
lings, and let Nature in her ardent mood 
do the rest. We had an abundant crop 
lasting until growth was stopped by cold 
weather. 

As a food, Okra is despised by many 
people. This class cannot have tasted 
the gumbo of Louisiana, which is there 
considered to be one of the most nutritious 
and delicious foods evolved by French 
cooks. Gumbo and Okra are synonymous; 
for although ham, meat, chicken, shrimp, 
oysters, or crabs and varied seasoning 
are used in the preparation of the dish, 
Okra is the essential and predominating 
ingredient. 

Flower-lovers can hardly fail to ad- 
mire the Okra blossom, pure yellow, with 
a deep purple-velvet eye. It is one of 
the few vegetables having a conspicuous 
flower. It belongs to the Mallow family 
and hence is elose kin to Cotton, Hibis- 
eus, and Althea. Being almost entirely 
insect and blight proof, Okra is further 
recommended to the gardener. 


Mary S. Smrru, (Tenn.) 
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The Norway Maple 


HE Norway Maple, which in spite of 

its common name in this country, is 
not exclusively a Scandinavian tree, but is 
widely distributed over Europe and ‘reaches 
the Caucasus, is one of the few European 
trees which grows well and attains old 
age in our northeastern states. There are, 
however, a few other European trees which 
have grown to a large size here, and the 
Horsechestnut, the White and the Fragile 
Willows, some of the Poplars, three or 
four of the Lindens, the Elms, the Beech 
and the Birches often are as much at 
home as they are in western Europe, but 
no other European tree has been more gen- 
erally planted in the eastern states during 
the last fifty years than the Norway Maple 
which flourishes from southern New Eng- 
land to the Potomac. 

It is a round-topped tree with wide-spread- 
ing branches, sometimes a hundred feet 
high, with a trunk three or four feet in 
diameter, although trees of such size have 
not yet been produced in America; it has 
comparatively smooth light brown bark, 
smooth pale branches and dark green lus- 
trous leaves with pointed lobes, which turn 
yellow in the autumn. The flowers, which 
open before the leaves appear, are ar- 
ranged in compact round clusters. The 
fruit is clustered and smooth with large 
spreading wings. 

The Norway Maple is able to bear with- 
out injury the conditions of American 
city life, but its branches naturally spread 
so wide that it cannot wisely be used ex- 
cept to shade exceptionally wide sidewalks. 
Few of our native trees grow so well in the 
immediate neighborhood of the seacoast. 
The seedlings of few trees have shown a 
greater tendency to variation, and many 
of the varieties of the Norway Maple have 
been largely propagated by European nur- 
serymen. There are a dozen or more of the 
most distinct of these varieties in the 
Arboretum collection, and among them are 
some handsome plants. The variety colum- 
nare is one of the best of the trees with 
fastigiate branches although it is broader 
and less columnar than the form of the 
Sugar Maple with erect growing branches 
(Acer saccharum var. monumentale), or 
the fastigiate Red Maple (var. columnare.) 

One of the handsomest of dwarf trees 
is the variety globosum, a round-topped 
bush branching from the ground. The 
large and symmetrical specimen of this 
plant which had been growing since 1888 
in the Arboretum was badly injured by 
the heavy snow and high winds of the 
severe winter of 1919-20. It has now 
made new branches and will soon be as 
handsome as ever. Forms of this tree with 
deeply divided leaves are var. dissectum 
and var. cucullatum, the Eagle Claw 
Maple. These are small trees which are 
more curious than beautiful. 

The most popular of the varieties of the 
Norway Maple is the var. Schwedleri. 
Early in the season this tree has bright 
red leaves which before Summer turn dark 
dull green. The color of the spring leaves 
attracts nurserymen, and this tree has 
been planted largely in the neighborhood 
of eastern cities. The dull unnatural col- 
or of the mature leaves makes this, how- 
ever, an undesirable tree for general plant- 
ing. More attractive is the variety Stollii 
with large three-lobed leaves, purple as 
they unfold but later dark green. This is 
one of the most distinct of all the forms 
of the Norway Maple in the Arboretum 
collection. (in Arnold Arboretum Bulle- 
tin.) 





A number of articles in this issue 
touch on the drouth, its consequences, 
and the lessons which the drouth teaches. 
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A vase of 
Elder Heads. 
The soft- 
toned bloom 
of the Elder 
is restful 
to the eye. 
This shrub 
is gaining 
pularity 
ecause of 
its rugged 
constitution 
and graceful 
habit of 
growth 
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The Elder for American Gardens 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE ELDERS, (Sambueus) are de- 

ciduous flowering and _ fruiting 

shrubs, economically useful as well 
as ornamental. The Berried sorts make 
good sauce and pies and are also very 
ornamental. They grow best in damp 
soil. 

Propagation is by cutting of the new 
wood, green or dormant, under glass; or 
by seed, which is stratified and sown out- 
side in Spring. 

Very little pruning is required, other 
than to cut away old wood, except the 
ornamental-leaved varieties, which are 

















pruned hard to produce plenty of young 
wood and large leaves. 

Two good ornamental sorts are—Sam- 
bucus nigra follis aurea, and S. laciniata. 
The cut-leaf Elder is one of the most con- 
spicuous yellow foliage shrubs. 





A single Elder Head 
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Jacky and Jilly—A True Racoon Story 


BY MRS. RICHARD M. ABBOTT, (Penna.) 


NE day Father came from the meadow 
() carrying a faded brown, furry baby; 

What kind of an animal was he? A 
neighbor had just shot a large mother 
Racoon so we supposed this to be one of 
her babies. 

But this little fellow was cold and very 
hungry. 

We had a cat with one kitten, perhaps 
she would adopt him; but no, she would 
have nothing to do with him, so the next 
best thing was a little warm milk in a 
spoon. When he was fed and warmed he 
went to sleep. 

The next day Father made another trip 
to the meadow and found three more brown 
babies lying on the ground at the foot of a 
large, old, Chestnut tree, two of them ap- 
parently dead. The other he brought to 
the house and she was fed and warmed the 
same as the first one. 

I then -fixed up a vanilla bottle with a 
long, red rubber nipple and they soon 
learned to take their warm, sweetened milk 
like any other bottle babies. 

In a few days their eyes opened and there 
was soon such a pushing and scrambling 
time for the one bottle that I had to have 
two bottles. 

They now began to look more like Ra- 
‘eoons, getting the dark stripes in their 
faces and the rings around their tails. We 
named them Jacky and Jilly after two pet 
bear cubs we had read about. Their home 
was a long narrow box, one end of which 
rested in the oven of the kitchen range, the 
other end on a child’s chair. At night we 
wrapped them in an old, winter coat; al- 
though it was the latter part of May the 
nights were cool, They soon began to play, 
but never tried to climb out of their box, 
as kittens or little chickens would do, until 
they were quite large babies. But, if their 
box was taken away to be cleaned they 
cried and made a terrible ado. ; 

By the middle of Summer they went out- 
doors, playing in the large kitchen porch. 
Father fastened their box near the top of 
this porch where they could climb to it but 
nothing would disturb them. And now they 
could roam about at night if they eared to 
do so. 

These little Coons were very playful, and 
one game they dearly loved was for Jilly 
to come into the kitchen, and when she 
heard Jacky opening the screen door to run 
back of the out door, then Jacky would 
come in, look around and not seeing Jilly 
turn to go out, when the latter would jump 
out from behind the door. Jacky would 
pretend to be seared; he would hump his 
back, lay his ears flat and back like a 


streak across the kitchen, the toe nails or. . 


his front feet seraping across the linoleum. 
Then from the far corners they would make 
a rush. for each other coming together with 
such force that their heads fairly cracked, 
grab each other and roll over forming a 
round ball of fur from which little squeaks 
could be heard as one would bite too hard. 
The kitten, which was by this time half 
grown, and wanting something to play with, 
would usually break up this game by 
smacking the Coons with her paw. Jilly 
would run off but Jacky stayed, sometimes 
trying to play with the .kitten. This 
wouldn’t last long as they played so dif- 
ferently, but more often smelling the kitten 
in the face, then turning his head away 
with a most disgusted sniff. 

They teased this poor little kitten shame- 
fully, and a little Italian girl who came 
every evening for milk. They would nip 
her bare feet and legs until she would have 
to sit on a chair and draw her feet under 
her skirts. 


HAT Summer we had a pet chicken 

called William and it was very funny 
to see the four eating their supper out of 
the same dish. 

The kitten chased William so much he 
would not stand next to her, so in a circle 
around the dish were first a Coon, then a 
chicken, then the other Coon, then the kit- 
ten. The Coons never bothered William 
except sometimes to run their noses in his 
feathers. William would stand perfectly 
still but looked as if cold shivers were run- 
ning over him. 

As there was no water in the house, we 
kept a pailful on a low bench with a wash 
basin beside it. When I missed Jacky and 
Jilly, or they were very quiet, I often found 
them on this bench either side of the basin 
busily washing their hands (we always 
called their paws hands, they were so clever 
with them). How they ever got the water 
in the basin will always be a mystery, but 
there they would be with the best cake of 
soap selected from two or three varieties 
from the soap-cup, first one rubbing his 
hands with it, then passing it to the other 
one and making a great lather in the basin, 
until I scattered them. 

If I went to the garden they would track 
me the same as a dog would. I never 
heard them coming, they just suddenly ap- 
peared at my feet curious to see what I was 
doing. Any time that I could not find them 
and called their names, Jilly was very good 
about answering me, making a _ noise 
between a squeak and a grunt. 

‘Jacky and Jilly were very different. We 
never mistook one for the other. Jacky 
was small boned and plump. Jilly was 
large boned. Jacky liked cake and would 
never leave in the evening until he received 
a piece. Jilly was indifferent to cake but 
always ate it when offered to her. She 
craved meat. I gave them cooked meat 
every day, in fact they would not eat it 
raw. They were fond of everything but 
pickles, and especially fond of preserves or 
anything sweet. Their dispositions were 
as different as two children. Jacky was 
full of mischief reminding one of a mis- 
chievous boy; Jilly like a gentle, motherly 
little girl. 

In our kitchen was a large closet. On the 
floor of it was kept a kettle of cold boiled 
potatoes left from dinner to fry for supper 
and breakfast. The latter part of the 
Summer Jacky and Jilly made their home 
in the haymow only coming to the house 
toward evening. While I was preparing 
supper this closet door stood open. Jacky 
soon found the potatoes and he would make 
a dive for the kettle as soon as he was in- 
side the screen door, raise the lid and take 
one. He soon leaned of my disapproval. 
After that he became so quick that there 
would be a rattle of the lid, a mischievous 
glance at me, although no sign of any po- 
tato in his mouth, but if I looked for him 
a moment later would find him under the 
table eating one. Now if he was given cold 
boiled potatoes for his supper he would not 
touch them, so it was love of mischief and 
not potato that made him steal them. 


ACKY had a great desire to investigate 

my work basket and many times I 
found him trying to get to it. Once he was 
too smart for me. In the evenings where I 
sat, the sewing machine with work basket 
on it, was on my left, the table on my right 
and the overflow of magazines in the cor- 
ner, next to the table, on a deep window 
sill at my back. One evening these maga- 
zines fell on the floor hitting my chair and 
making a great noise. I turned to the right 
to look behind me to see what was going 
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on. Instantly 1 realized Jacky was the 
cause of it. Where was he? Looking the 
other side I saw him busy in my work 
basket. The sly fellow thought he would 
have a good time while my attention was 
attracted elsewhere and he was making his 
paws ily and just as 1 came to him he 
grabbed the pin cushion and shut his jaws 
so tight I had to use quite a Ittle force to 
get it out. 

Jilly was my father’s favorite. Occa- 
sionally while at supper he would give her 
something to eat; it made no difference 
where Jacky was, possibly out in the 
kitchen, he knew it. Like a streak he 
would climb the back of the chair, lay him- 
self across the back of Father’s neck, like 
a fur boa, and be ready to grab the next 
mouthful of food off his fork as he raised 
it to his mouth. And when we ate water- 
melon, that is where Jacky stayed and 
really Father could hardly get his share. 

Jilly was not wholly exempt from mis- 
chief. Father wore spectacles when he 
read, and they were a great curiosity to 
Jilly. She would sit in front, but a little 
to one side of him, and watch his face in- 
tently, never once removing her eyes until 
Father would bend forward and say “What 
does the little Jilly want?” Quick as a 
monkey she would place one paw on his 
knee, with the other grab his spectacles, 
never breaking them or hurting him, and be 
across the room before Father realized what 
was happening. 

I am sorry to say Jacky was a little 
coward. If, when coming to the house 
there was an object they had not seen be- 
fore, he would run and hide. Not so Jilly, 
she would walk around it, hump her back 
and hiss until she had worked herself close 
to it. When Jacky saw there was no danger 
he would come out and smell it. 

Their hearing was keener than mine. 
They could hear a footstep outside a few 
seconds before I could, and they would try 
and hide or else “freeze” until danger was 
past. Although they were often in sight it 
was difficult for any one to see them, and 
strangers rarely did see them, but they 
allowed us to pick them up and seemed to 
enjoy having us do it and carry them 
around, one on each arm. 

One time Jilly had a very badly hurt 
hin@leg. No doubt she had been caught in 
a steel trap. She let Father carefully feel 
it to see if any bones were broken. None 
were broken and the wound soon healed. 
From what I learned from these Coons of 
their persistency, and strength of the fore- 
quarters, I believe if a Coon is caught by 
his hind leg in a trap he can open the latter 
with his paws far enough to get his leg out. 

We could not trust Jacky on the table. 
He would tear papers and magazines as fast 
as he could grab them, but Jilly would 
climb on the table, flop down and begin 
leisurely tearing something. I would say, 
“Don’t tear that, Jilly, take this.” And 
she would play with the paper given her. If 
I lay down on the couch, Jilly would climb 
up, too, settle herself back of my neck and 
shoulders and proceed to lick my _ neck, 
purring all the while, until she would try 
to investigate mv ear with her paw when 
T would have to remove her. The purring 
was somewhat like a cat’s purring but 
louder and more jerky. 

They loved to explore and sometimes 
went upstairs and climbed on the bureau, 
on which was a dish containing various 
small articles, such as cuff buttons, studs, 
pins, buttons, ete. Each article was picked 
up in their paws and carefully examined. 

When they were standing or sitting, one 
or both paws were usually in motion mak- 
ing a sort of kneading movement on the 
floor, especially when undecided and think- 
ing what to do next. 

As the evenings became cool we had a fire 
in the open fireplace in the living room. The 
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Coons would not tarry long in that room. 
We thought the fire made them timid. 

One evening in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, my little cousin was visiting me. 
Jacky, knowing a stranger was there, “would 
not come to the house. Jilly came in, and 
as I held her in my arms allowed the little 
girl to stroke her beautiful fur. We never 
saw them again. They were ,now fully 
grown and I suppose felt that they could 
care for themselves. 

I feel sure if people knew more of these 
interesting and intelligent little animals 
not so many Racoon coats and neck pieces 
would be worn. 





The Dog Sentry 


N THESE days of innumerable auto- 

mobile appropriations, when the motor- 
ist owner is compelled to leave his car 
for any length of time, he can seldom 
do better than leave it in charge of a 
Dog. For locks are often useless with 
respect to a car’s safety, and even when 
locks and chains are set, many a motor- 
ist forgets to close the windows and 
many things may be purloined from the 
car by reaching in thereby. Thus the 
Dog as sentry not only makes for a 
double security in this regard, but will 
also speedily give an alarm that all is 
not satisfactory with respect to the 
safety of its master’s car. 

An amusing situation was caused re- 
cently, arising from the similarity of 
cars in these days of increasing output 
of motor vehicles. Hence this Dog mis- 
took another car of similar make for the 
one left in his charge. The Dog had 
evidently been allowed to wander away 
from the car it was expected to watch. 
Because of the Dog’s mistake on return, 
it vigorously opposed the rightful owner 
when he tried to take the car away. 
For a long while the man endeavored 
to gain possession, but was unsuccessful 
until accidentally he tooted his horn. The 
Dog stopped barking, cocked up its head, 
looked at the car, and then with an elo- 
quent look of apology trotted off and lay 
down beside the right one. 

It is generally acknowledged that Dogs 
quickly learn to recognize the sound of 
car horns, and often a Dog lying in front 
of a fire will jump up at the sound of 
his master’s motor horn, even though 
hundreds of cars may have passed the 
house during the day. In fact Dogs are 
able also to differentiate locomotive 
whistles in a similar way, and this was 
demonstrated by a Collie Dog living in 
a farmhouse along a track recently. 

Each morning when the train reaches 
a certain spot on the line the engineer 
gives a couple of sharp toots on his 
whistle and instantly the Collie Dog ap- 
pears over the crest of the hill, loping 
rapidly down the hillside and across the 
field to the track. The engineer has a 
morning newspaper securely folded 
which he hurls out of the cab window 
and the Collie quickly grasps it and 
races back to the farm-house with it. 

The Dog meets the same train every 
morning, rain or shine; sleet or snow; 
Summer and Winter; and he has never 
been fooled by any other locomotive 
whistle into making a useless run. He 
knows the tone of this one as he knows 
his master’s voice. It is apparent that 
when Dogs act in a sentinel capacity, 
they seemingly possess a canny sixth 
sense to carry out their duty more satis- 
factorily. 


HeNRY CHAS. Suter, Ph.D., (in Our 
Dumb Animals) 
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Point Seale to Use in Scoring of 
Lawns or Yards 


To THE EpiTor :— 

The Water Works Company of this city is 
sponsoring a Better Lawn Contest, and I hap- 
pen to be one of the judges in this contest. 

I am writing you for suggestions as to 
points to be considered in judging lawns. We 
have arranged points for grading as follows: 
er (ie MG... 5s a os bo oe oe dees & 331% % 


Lawn mowed and edged............ 3314 % 
Proper cultivation and pruning of 
NE aii ace igo e bad dw dee btn o.0%0 53314 % 


We have had no experience in a contest of 
this nature, and feel that the above outline 
for grading is not amegnane. 

Any suggestions you can 


give in the way 
of arranging points to be 


considered in grad- 


ing, as well as suggestions as to means of 
obtaining better lawns, will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

A. L. Harter, (Ind.) 


Answer:—It is probable that a better 
name for the contest in question would be 
to use the word “Yard” rather than “lawn” 
as no lawn is complete without certain 
features of flowers, shrubbery, auxiliaries, 
etc., and therefore the suggested points for 
scoring are arranged to cover the various 
features accordingly, as follows: 

. 2. ee rere 25% 


Care of Lawn. 25% 
Artistic planning of Flower Beds or 
EE Spey een 20% 
Auxiliary features:—Trees, Lily 
Pools, Sundials, Seats, ete....... 15% 
Condition of grass as to uniformity, 
freedom from Weeds, ete........ 15% 
100% 


Unity of Yard:—Under this would be 
considered the appearance of the yard as 
a whole, but not considering the house or 
buildings. The idea is to give weight to 
the balance of the yard as to proportion 
given to grass, trees, shrubbery, flowers, etc. 

Care of Lawn:—This covers the well- 
trimmed lawn, carefully edged; and should 
also cover uniformity of growth resulting 
from proper fertilizer and watering. 

Artistic Placing of Flower Beds or 
Shrubbery :—Perhaps this is covered to an 
extent under uniformity of yard; yet other 
features come under uniformity besides 
flower beds and shrubbery and as flower 
beds and shrubbery are an important part 
of any yard or lawn, they should be given 
due weight accordingly. 

Auciliary Features :—Under this heading 


Lily Pool and Rock Garden Plantings 


would be considered Trees, Lily Pools, Sun- 
dials, Seats, Bird-houses, and any other of 
the features which are properly located in 
a yard or lawn. 

Condition as to Uniformity, Freedom 
from Weeds, etc.:—A velvety lawn of even 
color and a beautiful green; which is free 
from weeds, is a delight to the eye any- 
where; and the nearer this may be ap- 
proached, the nearer perfection the lawn 
proper may be considered. It is possible 
that the number of points given to this 
feature are not sufficient. 

The above is only a suggestion for im- 
provement, and as the Editor has had no 
experience in judging Lawns or Yards it is 
probable that some reader may offer a bet- 
ter scale of points for judging, based on 
actual experience. 

MADISON COOPER 





Planting Plan Questions 


To THE EDITOR: f 

I have recently laid out my yard according 
to perennial border published in April issue. 
I would appreciate your giving me the number 
of Iris plants necessary to make the planting 
as sketched. 

I would like a small walkway just back of 
the summer house, entering a 20 ft. by 75 ft. 
plot reserved for cutting and Dahlia garden. 
Would Lombardy Poplars make a suitable back- 
ground for the cutting garden? 

I also thought of putting a clump of Bridal 
Wreath about every 8 feet to 10 feet in the 
shrubbery border and filling in with various 
flowering shrubs. Would this be a suitable 
arrangement? Paes 

J. A. Evuiort, M.D., (N. C.) 
Answer: : 

Roughly it will require about 150 plants 
to fill ‘the three plots down one side of the 
garden. Or I might suggest setting good- 
sized divisions about 8 to 10 inches apart 
which in two or three years will have grown 
together and formed a ‘solid mass. This will 
hold good also with Japanese and Siberian 
Iris. It is a little late for planting these 
after October and suggest that early Spring 
would be a better time. — 

In regard to the Lombardy Poplars, it is 
my idea that their roots spread to such 
an extent, it is useless trying to grow any- 
thing nearby, therefore would hardly sug- 
gest them in this planting. 

The Bridal Wreath would be quite suit- 
able as suggested. 


W. HorrMan, (Fla.) 





of Mr. and Mrs. Lenington (Kans.) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


WHAT PLANTS WITHSTOOD THE DROUTH OF 
1930 IN OKLAHOMA, KANSAS AND TEXAS 
A correspondent in Oklahoma asks that I 

put the above question into THE FLOWER 

GROWER in the hope that it will bring out 

some definite statements as to experiences 

of those living in the states mentioned. 

Several articles have already been printed 

along this line and more will be very 

acceptable. 
—(EpIror) 





NATURAL GROWTH OR A FREAK 

On a lot enriched for a garden a num- 
ber of seedling native trees made remark- 
‘able growth, one Black Walnut bearing a 
half-bushel of nuts when 10 years old. 
Among the varieties were Elm, Ash, Oak 
and one Thorn tree. The latter was decor- 
ative while young, but became quite a 
nuisance when about 20 years old. The 
trunk and lower limbs were a mass of 
thorns and the leaves were so small that 
they could not be raked. Also the lower 
limbs were inclined to die and very hard 
to remove. 

We had the tree cut down and in topping 
off one of the upper limbs, about 8 inches 
in diameter, it split below the saw for 
about 2 feet before tearing loose. The outer 
wood was white, with about 2 inches of 
red heart wood. Two of the thorns were 
exposed, sticking straight in toward the 
center of the tree, resembling the points of 
rusted nails. 

Having had several years’ experience with 
this tree, there is no question about its 
having plenty of thorns on the outside, but 
I would like to know if anyone else has 
observed thorns growing toward the heart 
of the tree. 

H. W. Marsu, (Ind.) 


GROWING LILIUM AURATUM 








During the past two years, several of 
my Lilium auratum have formed small 
bulbs along the stalk. These appear along 
in the Fall about the Ist of September. 
These are larger next to the ground and 
grow from there up five inches or six inches 
on the stalk. I have had Liliums several 
years but never saw anything of this kind 
before, and I would be glad to know how 
to care for them. 

This year I removed these bulbs from 
the stalk and planted them in the ground 
rather shallow and I am wondering if they 
should be planted more deeply. 


Mrs. NELLIE M. Pratt, ( Mass.) 


WANTS TO PROPAGATE CLEMATIS JACKMANI 


I would like to know how to propagate 
Clematis jackmani. I have had one for 
about 17 years and it does finely, blooms 
well every year, but it does not sprout up 
from the roots and I cannot find any seeds 
on it either. Have tried to root slips sev- 
eral times but they do not start. Hope 
some reader can help me. 


Mrs. CHAS, BERBERICH, (III.) 





STORAGE PLACE FOR TULIP BULBS 


After Tulip bulbs are cured for Fall 
planting where is a good place to keep 
them? Can you store them same as you 
would Glad bulbs, in a cellar? 


Mrs. C. B. Stopparp, (N.Y.) 


SPEED OF BIRDS IN FLIGHT 

We had a warm discussion at a Rotary 
lunch the other day as to how fast the 
fastest Bird or Fowl could travel through 
the air. One man said a Wild Goose could 
out-fly any aeroplane, and another man told 
that no Bird could fly faster than 50 miles 
per hour. If any reader has facts as to 
the speed of Birds in flight, it will be 
interesting. 


J. M. E., (Tex.) 


WINTER PROTECTION OF PEREN NIALS— 
FALL PLANTING 


To carry certain Perennials through the 
Winter, such as Canterbury Bells and sim- 
ilar plants, is it best to hill the earth 
up around them? Also is some sort of a 
mulch or covering desirable? 

Here in West Virginia we sometimes have 
it pretty cold, nearly as cold as in New 
York State, but our great trouble is the 
repeated freezing and thawing to which this 
climate is generally subject. It may be up 
to 60 or 70 degrees one day and down to 
zero the next, and I sometimes find diffi- 
culty in wintering Perennials successfully. 

Also is fall-planting of Perennials better 
than spring-planting? Suggestions from 
readers will be helpful. 


H. V. Snyper, (W. Va.) 


CREEPING BENT GRASS FOR LAWNS 

What kind of soil is best for Creeping 
Bent Grass when grown from seed? 

Is it correct to use Creeping Bent Grass 
to make a new lawn and does it stand the 
shade well? Should this grass be limed 
or not? 

D. H. SAnFrorp, (Ohio) 

ARRANGING CACTUS BOWL—DAFFODILS 

DO POORLY 

Will some reader tell me how to arrange 
a Cactus Bowl; what depth of bowl to use, 
varieties of Cactus, ete. 

Last Spring when my Daffodils came 
through, a number of them seemed stunted 
and leaves turned yellow. On digging, I 
found an inside section decayed, but there 
was no insect. My soil is yellow clay, and 
in this I use some coal ashes but no 
manure, 

Can some reader tell me what is wrong 
and suggest a remedy? 

Mrs. C, C. BERNARD, ( Va.) 





PROPAGATING GOLDFISH 
How can one grow Goldfish? What kind 
of plant is used in goldfish bowls? Any 
helpful suggestions will be appreciated. 


LOWELL TURNER, (Ind.) 


NAMES OF RED BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS 
WANTED 


I am interested in red berry-bearing 
shrubs and would like to ask which you con- 
sider the best red berry-bearing shrub in the 
following families: Lonicera, Hawthorn, 
Sorbus, Malus, Viburnum, Cotoneaster, 
Pyracantha. 

Any other red _ berry-bearing shrubs 
which are not in this list may prove useful 
to me, and I will be glad to have informa- 
tion regarding same. 


HENRI VIBERT, (N. J.) 
Editor’s Note :— 

This list does not contain the shrub which 
is very common as a hedge plant and as speci- 
men plant for the lawn also, the Japanese 
Barberry, or Berberis thunbergi. This plant is 
very hardy here in Northern New York, and 
if reasonably-well fed produces liberally of red 
berries which remain on the plant the greater 
part of the Winter. In times of food scarcity 
the Mongolian Pheasants find these very ac- 
ceptable, and my hedge has doubtless helped 
the Pheasants over some hard spots in our 
Northern Winters. 

Doubtless others would be interested in red 
berry-bearing shrubs especially those shrubs 
which hold their fruit well into the Winter. 
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ANSWERS 


STONES FOR FIREPLACES AND PILLARS 


Answer to question, (July issue) : 

Practically any stone may be used for 
construction purposes, preference of course 
being for the harder stones, since the softer 
ones will weather poorly and disintegrate 
(spoil like brownstone for instance) with 
time. 

Generally the local field stone or “nigger 
heads” of various sizes are the cheapest 
procurable. Next are the irregular shapes 
referred to as rubble. The latter are easier 
to lay up. 

The handy man, erecting stone walls, etc., 
may find it easier to erect a rough form of 
boards set plumb and working from the 
back, build wall against this form. This 
eliminates separate plumbing of wall and 
provides a presentable face. Ordinary 
stone walls are built 20 inches, and pillars 
either square or rectangular in plan. If a 
roof is to be erected later on, build in hook 
bolts 54 inch or % of an inch round, 18 
inches long with threads, with nut exposed 
at top for purpose of fastening sill timber, 
etc. 

Some people prefer stone fireplaces to any 
other and it is purely a matter of taste 
and surroundings. For best results keep 
the size of fireplace in proportion to room 
and the size of stones in proportion to size 
of face. Do not use stone in the fire 
chamber itself, as the heat will spoil it. 
Use good brick and if firebrick is not avail- 
able a 4-inch coat of fireclay lining will be 
a good job. By all means use the special 
cast iron dampers or domes for fireplaces, 
as made by various manufacturers and sold 
by local lumber yards. These are made 
in various sizes and are designed to give 
the proper shape and area for top of fire 
chamber to provide proper draft and pre- 
vent down draft. The latter is what causes 
smoky fireplaces. 

The Department of Agriculture publishes 
a bulletin which gives rules and advice for 
the proper building of fireplaces. 

Good mortar can be mixed; one part 
cement and 3 to 4 parts clean sand, with 
a little lime added to make it work smooth. 

H. J. Kuzen, (N. J.) 


FALL-PLANTING OF ROSES 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Johnson, October 
number : 


Experts think Roses best planted in 
Fall if soil is warm and workable. Why 
not try and make the twenty-two bloom 
before. buying more? Take them all up, 
a few at a time, keeping moist in pail of 
water and trench soil deeply, adding sheep 
manure, bone meal, and wood ashes, and 
spade deeply again. Then prune back old 
roots one-third. Prune top also to three 
or four eyes and replant carefully and 
watch them sprint. When watering soak 
ground, never sprinkle. The following are 
hardy roses: 

Ophelia, Radiance, Mme. Leon Pain, 
Killarney, Gruss an Teplitz, Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, Duchess of Wellington, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Lady Ursula, Mme. Caroline 
Testout, Paul Neyron, Mrs. John Laing, 
Geo. Arends. 

And now good luck to the Roses. 


Mrs. H. C. Scrurron, (Calif.) 


GROWING TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Answering I. J. Zimmerman, August 
issue: 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias are not at all 
difficult to grow from seeds if a few im- 
ortant points are observed and carefully 
ollowed. 

In preparing the soil secure oak-leaf 
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mould and mix about one-third its amount 
of fine sharp river sand with it, after each 
has been sifted through a fine-meshed sieve. 

Fill a shallow cigar box with this soil 
mixture and tamp down with a small block 
of wood, adding enough more soil to fill 
the box up to a quarter-inch from the top. 
Now sow the seeds, which look like brown 
dust as evenly as possible; then sprinkle 
a very thin layer of the sifted soil over 
the seeds. Then set the box in a pan of 
water over night, having the water come 
nearly to the top of the box. In the morn- 
ing lift the box out of the water and place 
on a window sill or in a greenhouse. Lay 
a pane of glass over top of box and for 
the first ten or twelve days, I lay a sheet 
of paper over the glass to protect the very 
fine seeds from the strong rays of the sun. 
I have grown them successfully for several 
years in this manner. 

I had read that the young plants should 
be picked out and planted in larger boxes 
as soon as possible. I tried it after the 
third leaf was visible and lost them all, 
but those which were left in the seed box 
lived, and the following Spring were planted 
out and were very entiatanors. 

They do well with me planted in the 
garden in a soil like the seeds were in, 
where they get a few hours of the morning 
sun and are protected from stiff winds. 

In the Fall after the first frosts have 
come, I dig them and shake off all the soil 
from the tubers and store them in the 
basement where air has free access to them, 
leaving them there until Spring. Hold 
them until the pink growths begin to show 
in the top of the tubers and plant so the 
top of tubers are about one-fourth inch 
below surface, and keep soil damp, never 
allowing it to dry out. 

Would say I leave the first year’s seedlings 
in the box they were in, in the basement 


until Spring. Then take them out and 
place in permanent places until Fall. 


Many of them should bloom the second sea- 
son from seedlings, and for years after. 
CHARLES E. ApAms, (Calif.) 


FLOWERS FOR SHADY PLACES 

Mrs. W. H. Webb of Texas asks about 
flowers to grow in the shade. As she says 
“flowers,” I assume that she wants plants 
that will bloom and not just plants. 

It is, of course, impossible to give accu- 
rate information where the original infor- 
mation furnished is so scant. Is there a 
house? On what part of the lot is it lo- 
cated? How about neighbor’s houses? Are 
the trees between houses built close to- 
gether? Are the trees north, south, east, 
or west of the house? What kind of trees? 

Correspondents should submit a roughly- 
scaled sketch with such information. 

Ferns are highly desirable in any garden 
and will thrive in shade, but do not bloom. 
Fuchsias are splendid in shade, but must 
get some sunlight, at least in early morning 
or late afternoon to bloom. They do not 
withstand severe frosts, and should be pro- 
tected from such. Destruction of all the 
tops does not necessarily mean death of 
the plant, as the roots may survive. 

A splendid shade plant is Nicotiana 
affinis, (Sanderae Hybrids). These remark- 
able flowers are white, violet, and bright- 
red, and of beautifully artistic form. In a 
sunny location they bloom with almost ex- 
cessive profusion, but are badly wilted all 
day, opening at sundown with delightful 
perfume. In the shade the blossoms stay 
open all day, but are in moderate number. 

I have an Aconitum autumnale over six 
feet high, with two shorter stalks, all loaded 
with blossoms and buds. It is within eight 
inches of the trunk of a giant cherry tree 
that stands about 15 feet north from a two- 
story wall; and another giant cherry stands 

(Continued on page 634) 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home Plan No. 6-A-50 


Compact Dutch-Colonial House 


By the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States,. Inc. 


F you are interested in building a home 
| within small space and at the same time 

enjoying a large amount of accom- 
modation, as well as extraordinarily fine 
appearance, you will be enthusiastic about 
this two-story Dutch-Colonial home. As 
far as possible, stock materials are used 
throughout, thus reducing building costs. 

There are three bedrooms, each with cross 
ventilation and its own individual clothes 
closet. The attic is reached by stairs lead- 
ing from the smaller front bedroom. The 
sewing room is a useful addition to the 
house. Every housewife and mother would 
like to have a little room set apart for her 
sewing, where she could leave her work un- 
disturbed and go back to it next day just 
where she left off. There are built-in cup- 
boards along one wall so that sewing mate- 
rials can be put away if desired. 

On the kitchen plan you will observe in 
one corner provision for a breakfast alcove 
—a convenient built-in seat in the corner 
to which a table can be drawn up. The ice- 
box has an outside icing door. And in the 
side entry there is a big closet. In the 
doorway between the living room and din- 
ing room are built-in cupboards affording 
fine storage for books, china, or phonograph 
records. 

If you like the plan of this design, but 
prefer a full two-story exterior instead of 
a Dutch-Colonial, The Small House Service 
Bureau can supply this plan with a New 
England Colonial exterior, in frame finished 
with stucco, finished in siding or shingles, 
of solid brick construction, or of brick 
veneer construction. The price of the draw- 
ings in each case is the same. The Bureau 
will be glad to send you illustrations and 
information about the designs. 

Construction of 6-A-50: Frame _ with 
siding or shingle finish, roof of shingles, 
brick base course. 

Facing: Designed to face west or north. 
Reversed prints may be secured for other 
facings or to take advantage of peculiarities 
of the site. 


Lot size: If porch is placed at the rear, 


a forty foot lot will be sufficient. If placed 
at the side, fifty feet will be required. 
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between the first tree and the house. To the 
east is a solid board fence (five feet away ) 
and five feet west of the first tree is a shed; 
and beyond, touching the first two cherries 
is a crab apple. 

Among the Ferns against the fence are 
some Pardalinum Lillies. They grow vigor- 
ously but each year there are fewer blos- 
soms. Near them are other Lilies, probably 
Roezzlii. These are not in Ferns and are a 
little farther from the house. They bloomed 
fairly well this year but are decreasing. In 
the middle of the area are other Lilies that 
have done better. Here are various Cam- 
panulas doing well, and Aquilegias. 

Against the shed where the Aconitum is 
planted, is a bed filled with woodland plants 
(root and bulb). Trilliums and Dogtooth 
Violets have done well. To list all plants 
here is too much of a job. 

Mrs. Webb should obtain catalogs that 
list shade plants and accurately classify 
them as such. Several dealers classify them 
as deep shade, light shade, sunny, dry, 
damp, and moist. She should look through 
the ads in Tue FLower Grower and several 
home and garden magazines and send re- 
quests to all nurserymen dealing in 
perennials. 

Mrs. Webb should take extreme care to 
plant in the right conditions. Most shade 
plants are from the woodlands and require 
well-decayed leaf mold. Boggy conditions 
should be avoided. Because a plant re- 
quires moist conditions does not mean that 
it should be waterlogged. There should be 
good drainage. 

It is a waste of time to plant Roses and 
Tris in the shade; but Cinerarias may do 
splendidly. . 

My house, fence and shed, were all very 
dark. This Summer I painted the shed and 
fence almost white. This will bear results 
next Summer, but not near what will result 
when I repaint the house. 

Plants that have been taken from a sunny 
spot and put in the shade may bloom the 
first year, but never again. I had that ex- 
perience with some Daffodils. 

Fritillarias, particularly the Californian, 
do well in light shade under trees, except. 
of course, such trees as Eucalyptus, which 
will kill almost anything. 

Doronicum clusii is said to be fine in both 
sun and shade, Thalictrum dipterocarpum 
is a beautiful shade plant. Cypripediums 
do well under trees but are not so easv to 
grow, also Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
These plants reauire an acid soil. 

Hepatiecas and some native Violets are 
small woodland plants. Sanguinaria cana- 
densis does well in shade. Both tuberous 
and fibrous Begonias mav do splendidly 
under trees. Mitella diphylla is excellent 
and the Mertensias. ; 

Then there are Chelone, Cimicifuga, Clav- 
tonia, Cornus canadensis, Gentiana. 

But send for the catalogs and notice what 
other people in vour own home town are 
growing successfully in the shade; by all 
means try a Storm King Fuchsia where 
there is most light. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


FLOWERS FOR PORCH BOXES 


Public Library, (N. II.), will find the fol- 
lowing plants very desirable for a sunny 
porch box: 

Sweet Alyssum—white. 

Bougainvillea (Chinese Paper Plant)— 
brilliant rosy-crimson. 

Weeping Fire-Cracker plant, coral-red 
buds and blossoms. : 

Lantanas— 

Micheal Schmidt—brilliant yellow, chang- 
ing to vermillion. 

Radiation—crimson, changing to yellow. 

Aurora—clear pink. 

Alba Perfecta—pure white. 

Tethys—lemon yellow. 


Weeping Lantana, (Russelia Elegantis- 
sima),—lilae or rosy-pink, semi-trailing. 

Nasturtiums—dwarf-yellow, red, brown, 
spotted, striped and splashed. 

Portulaca,—many shades of rose, scarlet, 
orange, yellow, white. 

Verbenas,—purple, blue, scarlet, pink, 
white, yellow, striped. 

Petunias,—purple, rose, white, striped 
and blotched. 

Coleus—variegated foliage plant. 

Wandering Jew, and Smilax,—trailing 
foliage plants. 

RutuH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


FALL-PLANTING OF ROSES 

Answering Mrs. C. B. Johnson, (N. Y.,) 
October, 1930, number: 

It is the consensus of opinion that Au- 
tumn is not only a good time, but the best 
time to plant Roses. Since you “cover or 
bank Roses with dirt in Fall,’ which is the 
correct procedure, you are reasonably cer- 
tain of success. As a rule, my own pre- 
ferred time for planting hardy stock, except 
Iris and Peonies, is early April, just as 
growth is starting. Others advise Autumn 
planting, and give their reasons. There are 
advantages in either case; it is sometimes 
a question of time and opportunity. The 
experts and professionals know, and their 
word is accepted as final. 

3ENJAMIN KEECH, (N. Y.) 


HOMEMADE FLOWER VASES 

We save all empty mayonnaise, etc., jars 
and bottles, and have a small can of green 
paint with which we paint them. When 
taking short-stemmed flowers to friends we 
add the flower holder or receptacle. Others 
here are adopting the same plan. 

Wo. T. Grirriru, (Penna.) 
CCLUMBINES DO FOORLY 

Replying to L. G. Durr (Tenn.) : 

The condition described may be due to 
several causes; extremely wet conditions, 
or to a blight which yellows the foliage, or 
to the leaf miner which eats its way 
through the foliage between the upper and 
lower surface, which in time results in de- 
struction of the foliage. If the latter, cut 
off foliage and burn (appearance is like a 
net-work of white irregularly over the fol- 
iage surfaces). Wilt or yellow blighted 
foliage may be due to wet conditions of the 
soil. Suggest that samples be submitted 
to your nearest experiment station for de- 
sired remedy. 

Columbines like best a sandy loam, moist 
but well-drained, and in the sun. 

Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 
HOCUS-POCUS PLANT 

I think it was in the June number I saw 
C. R. Hardy’s, (Ga.), request for the real 
name of “Hocus-pocus.” I felt a wee bit 
guilty. Last March while in Thomasville, 
Georgia, attending the State of Georgia 
Garden Club Meeting, I saw two plants used 
as edging or border in every garden that I 
visited. Upon asking the name I was told 
“Liriope gramini folia” and “Ophiopogon.” 
I laughingly said to the group I was in, 
“T shall call it Hocus-pocus.” Whereupon 
we all called it Hocus-pocus. These plants 
are very similar and are fully described in 
H. Harold Hume’s, “Gardening in the Lower 
South.” They are Japanese plants imported 
to a wealthy estate near Thomasville and 
they are lovely. Hardy as far as Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mrs. FLETCHER PEARSON CROWN, (Ga.) 





PRIMULA CORTUSOIDES AN ALPINE 

Answering Karl M. Geyer and also Ella 
M. Smith, August issue: 

Primula cortusoides is a Mountain Al- 
pine. Use a mellow loam with sand and 


December, 1930 


humus, and with one-half of whole to con- 
sist of small stone chips, well drained but in 
a moist and semi-shaded location. As leaves 
disappear after blooming, I find a ground 
cover of Alpine Forget-me-nots or Gyp- 
sophila repens, a good protection. <A 
liberal use of limestone chips on ground is 
beneficial. 

Seed may be sown in January in house, 
also May and August in cold-frame. This 
will give three periods of bloom. It also 
self-sows very generously. 

All Mountain Alpines like a little lime in 
soil which is supplied by using the lime- 
stone chips. They are all rock lovers, and 
belong on rocky hillsides. 

MARGARET A. ROWE, (Ohio.) 


BORER INFORMATION 

Answering Elizabeth Conrady, (Ohio), 
who asks for borer information: 

The Borer with which she is having 
trouble in her garden is undoubtedly the 
European Corn Borer which is the Cater- 
pillar of a small moth. The Moths lay eggs 
in flat masses on the under sides of the corn 
leaves. The United States Dept. Agricul- 
ture, Farmers Bulletin 1046, describes it as 
follows. 

The Caterpillars hatch from these eggs and 
feed on the leaves but soon bore into the 
tassels, the stalk, the leaf ribs and the ears. 
They live in the stalks all Winter and _ in 
Spring change to reddish-brown pupae which 
soon transform again to moths. The pest also 
attacks other garden plants, weeds, and larger 
grasses and lives through the Winter in the 
stalks of these plants as well as in corn. 

Broken tassels with extrusions of saw- 
dust-like material at the breaks are the 
plainest sign of infestation. 

Burn all plants containing Caterpillars. 
Cornstalks, corn stubble, grasses, weeds and 
stalks of such garden plants should be thus 
destroyed throughout infested areas during 
Fall, Winter or early Spring. No other 
effective method is known for combating 
this pest. 


T. J. Bouter, (N. Y.) 





ANENT STAPELIAS 

In answer to L. S. Oswald, (Penn.,) June 
FLOWER GROWER: 

We note that you wrote “I grow all kinds 
of other Cactus Plants, ete., with success.” 

1e Stapelia does not belong to the 
Cactus family. It is a South African rep- 
resentative of the Milkweed family. (As- 
clepiadaceae) ; no relative of the Cactus. 

Perhaps our experience may help you a 
little, for we have grown and flowered sev- 
eral species of Stapelias in ordinary rooms. 
We imagine that the rotting off at the base 
of the plants is due to too much water, or 
a too heavy soil, or both. We wintered our 
Stapelia plants on a shelf, over half way 
up, across the kitchen window. The plants 
thus had full sun, and quite a high tempera- 
ture, with the benefit of the moisture gene- 
rated in the process of cooking our meals. 
This was before the advent of ‘“‘all modern 
conveniences.” We use gas for cooking 
now, so goodby Stapelias. Tried wintering 
them in a furnace-heated, light cellar, but 
it is not a success. Among those grown and 
flowered under the above conditions were 
S, patulata, S. lineatum, 8. rufescens, 8. 
variegata and S. pallida. 

Note: Ist, They must have a high temper- 
ature in the Winter. (Our winter-time is 
the African summer). 

2nd. They must have a porous soil, and 
good drainage. 

3rd. They must have an abundance of 
sun. 

Soil, two-thirds rich loam, one-third 
coarse sand, a little gravel will do no harm. 
We use the common clay pots for containers 
with one exception. 

The first Stapelia we possessed was S. 
variegata. This species is the hardiest, and 
will survive a slight freeze, for water was 
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The Ward 


BY THOMAS 
| ‘HE WARDIAN CASE is used for 


growing moisture-loving plants such 

as Ferns and Mosses; or tender 
greenhouse foliage plants, in the living 
room where their beautiful foliage can 
be admired, without being destroyed by 
eold draughts. 

Plants used for the Wardian Case 
should be tender Ferns and Mosses, such 
as the Selaginellas in variety, Dracaenas, 
Crotons, Small Palms, Grasses, Ficus 
radicans, Variegata, Coleus, and several 
species of Begonias, such as the Rex, 
grown for the beauty of their leaves. 

Also, the Wardian Case can be used 
for growing such curious plants as the 
Sarracenias, Dionaeas, ( Venus’ Fly Trap) 
and the Nepenthes, (Pitcher Plants). 

Wardian Cases are made in several sizes 


ian Case 
SHEWARD 


and are easily managed. They are so 
constructed that watering every day is 
not necessary. A terra cotta or zine tray 
is filled with rich peat, and given enough 
water to make it moist, so that it needs 
very little attention. 

In the diagram is shown a very simple 
Wardian Case, made from a glass dish 
cover or cloche, and a large-size seed pan, 
the drainage hole being filled with cement. 
In filling the Case, arrange the plants so 
that they are most effective, tall plants 
in the eenter, and low growing plants 
around the sides. The different Selagi- 
nellas make splendid carpet plants for 
such things as Dracaenas, and other Stove 
plants, and the Spergula Mosses are used 
with hardy plants. This is the Moss used 
in erevices of paved walks in gardens. 





frozen where it was, one Autumn when 
taken in, and placed in a shed with some 
other plants. 

We were not getting the results in flowers 
that we thought we ought, or illustrations 
of the plants were very deceiving, so one 
Spring we made a tray of wood, about eight 
inches square, and three inches deep; filled 
it with a mixture of about one-half loam, 
and one-half sand and gravel and planted 
the Stapelia. That Summer we were not 
beaten by the “pictures” as far as flowers 
are concerned. 

I. G. Noyes, ( Mass.) 


ACHIMENES 


In answer to Mrs. Helen W. Gushee, 
(Maine) would say the plant is probably 
an Achimenes. It has a very delicate, rose- 
colored rhizome, or corm. This must be 
kept from freezing. They multiply very 
rapidly. The variety with large deep- 
lavender flowers seems to be the most popu- 
lar. It also comes in white, blue and a rich 
purple. 


Mrs, Ray TAytor, (Tenn.) 


GOLDENROD DOES NOT CAUSE HAY-FEVER 

One of our Pennsylvania State College 
professors, during a lecture said positively 
that Goldenrod does not induce hay-fever 
and explained the reason why. 


Wo. T. GRIFFITH, ( Penna.) 


ORIGIN OF COMMON NAMES FOR PLANTS 


Answering Raid de Sharon, (Egypt) 
March issue, page 151: 

“Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, 
Fruits and Plants”, by C. M. Skinner, con- 
tains the stories of the origin of many of 
the common names of our plants. The 
Pansy is called “stepmother” probably de- 
riving this from the German “steifmut- 
terchen.” 


FRANKLIN J. RUEDEL, (Okla.) 


CAN MILKWEED BE CULTIVATED? 
Replying to Mrs. I. T. Tvl r, (Conn.) : 
Certainly. One of the forms often seen 

in gardens is the orange-flowered one, 
Asclepias tuberosa, which does not become 
weedy like the others. The commoner 
kinds which give the fluffy seed pods grow 
very readily from seed and spread by under- 
ground stolons. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


STEM AND STALK BORERS 
Answering Elizabeth Conrady, Ohio: 
Late in the Summer the Moth lays its 

eggs, not only on leaves of the flower stalk 
but also on the weeds growing in or near the 
infested area. The larvae enters the stem 
or stalk and is usually not discovered until 
the damage is done. A hole marks the place 
(Continued on page 636) 
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A Chat With the Publisher 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 

The Classified Advertising Section of this 
magazine has been in existence only a few 
months but has already proved its great 
value, not only to advertisers but to readers. 
The Classified Department makes a_ useful 
Buyer’s Directory of garden materials of all 
kinds, and every month in the year some real 
bargains may be found therein. 


NOT TOO EARLY TO 


CONSIDER CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 
A year’s subscription to THp FLOWESR 


GROWER is about the best present you can 
give a flower-loving friend, but you can add 
to the value of this present by including the 
Bulbs or Irises, as per combination offers, 
at $3.00. (See advertising pages.) If de- 
sired, the bulbs may be sent to one person 
and the subscription to another, and a year’s 
subscription can be divided into two seix 
months’ subscriptions without additional cost. 
Do not procrastinate on Christmas presents. 
It won’t be long now. 


COMPARISONS PROVE FACTS 


Readers will the better appreciate Tue 
FLOWER GROWER by putting any one issue 
of this magazine against any two issues of 
any other magazine or magazines, comparing 
the facts and information on subjects in 
which the reader is individually interested. 
Any reader will at once see the comparative 
value of TH FLOWER GROWER when it comes 
to actual things which are worthwhile ;—a 
well-balanced collection of interesting, help- 
ful, and really inspirational literature. Boost 
THR FLOWER GROWER as occasion offers. I 
am dependent on my friends for this service. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 

My many friends among the commercial 
growers of bulbs, seeds, nursery stock, etc., 
have accomplished an important work in the 
service of this magazine and indirectly a serv- 
ice for themselves, and directly for their 
customers, by boosting THE FLOWER GROWER 
in various ways. Some solicit and forward 
subscriptions; others make mention of THe 
FLOWER GROWER in their catalogues or printed 
matter; and still others send names for sam- 
ple copies. Many also use the subscription 
coupons with their circular matter and 
catalogue. 

I have a very large number of professional 
florists, landscape gardeners, and commercial 
growers generally, on my regular subscription 


list, and they are a most appreciative class 
of readers. 


KIND WORDS FROM MY FRIENDS 


Readers repeatedly write me of the great 
satisfaction they are getting from Tue 
FLOWER GROWER, and the column “Our Maga- 
zine,”’ which is carried each month, represents 
only a small fraction of the total number of 
appreciative letters received. This magazine 
is performing a useful mission and doing an 
important educational work besides telling 
about flowers and gardening, and it deserves 
the assistance of anyone interested in better 
living and a better outlook on life. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURD 


This three-volume work is without doubt 
the best investment possible in horticultural 
literature. I myself have two sets of it, one 
at the house and one at the office, and they 
are in use for very frequent reference. Send 
for prospectus and descriptive circular. 


SUBSCRIPTOIN REWARDS AT CASH PRICES 


The various articles offered as rewards for 
securing new subscriptions, have, at the re- 
quest of any of my readers who want these 
valuable articles and who cannot do canvass- 
ing for the magazine, been made available at 
cash prices as will be noted on the page ad- 
vertisement headed “Subscription Rewards.” 


NEWSSTANDS CARRY THB FLOWER GROWER 


Beginning with this October issue, a larger 
distribution of this magazine is being made to 
the newsstands and ~~ newsstand sales have 
increased very largely in the few years during 
which it has been on sale. Not all news 
stands now a THp FLOWER GROWER, but 
all newsstands should, and readers can de an 
important and valuable service to this maga- 
zine and to their neighborhood, by asking 
their favorite newsstand to carry Tan FLOwpR 
Grower. Recommend it to your newsdealer 
and ask him to try a few copies. 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


It is probable that Tow FLOwpr Grower 
has a very much ~~ library subscription 
list than any other horticultural, gardening 
or outdoor magazine. But this is quite 
natural because no magazine has such a well- 
balanced collection of really worthwhile liter- 
ature on _ subjects interesting to the average 
person. If your library is not supplied, tell 
your librarian about it or write me and I will 
send sample copies from this office. 


Mapison Cooper. 
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of entrance and upon splitting the stalk a 
slender striped Caterpillar is disclosed. It 
measures about one-inch in length when 
grown. 

For the past several years we have been 
troubled in different parts of the country 
by a pest known as the European Corn 
Borer which is similar in appearance and 
habits to the Common Borer, though much 
more harmful and destructive. So much so 
that one is required to keep the infected 
area under quarantine until the enemy has 
been destroyed as it can be carried in stalks, 
stems, leaves and corn cobs. 

They are distinguished from the Common 
Borer by the absence of band or stripes 
which appear on the latter. 

Both varieties are particularly harmful 
to juicy or thick-stemmed plants. Among 
the flowers, Dahlias, Delphiniums, Asters, 
Phlox, Zinnia, Golden Glow, Lily, Peony, 
Hollyhock, ete., are perhaps harmed most. 

The only known method of control is cut- 
ting and burning all stalks and leaves, even 
of weeds near the infested plants. If the 
ground is then plowed or thoroughly turned 
over and let stand over Winter, this will 
help as the Borer at any stage cannot be 
under ground. 

If you have a County Agent ask him 
about it or secure bulletins from the Ex- 
“ periment Station and you will find it 
helpful. ; 

There are a number of Borers peculiar to 
certain plants but from the description this 
one must be either the Common or the Euro- 


pean Borer. 
Ruru Jacogs, (Ind.) 





PLANTING BULBS FOR EASTER BLOOM 

Answering Mrs. J. C. Slusser, (Ohio,) 
October, 1930 number: 

Bulbs for Easter flowering may _ be 
planted any time from October to December, 
or later. Roman and other Hyacinths, Oc- 
tober planted, may bloom for Christmas, or 
about two months (preferably more) after 
planting. 

The containers, thoroughly watered and 
kept moist, are placed in a cool, dark place, 
for bulbs to form roots. This may be the 
cellar of the house, or a coldframe or vacant 
hotbed. It is cleaner and handier, when 
possible to store in cellar. By bringing 
gradually to light, after six weeks or two 
months, growth is hastened. Allow two or 
three weeks from time of bringing from 
dark to time of flowering. Started bulbs 
may be placed in semi-light and warmth, 
as in cellar-way, until leaves are well ad- 
vanced and buds practically out of neck of 
bulb. 

Bulbs planted in October may be held 
back, in a cool, dark cellar, until March or 
April; bringing to light, first gradually, 
then directly, induces growth and bloom. 
Expert florists have this down to a fine 
point—experience is the teacher. Easter, 
1931, comes April 7th. It is a saving to get 
bulbs at wholesale—big strong bulbs give 
the best blooms. 

Besides Hyacinths, Daffodils (Narcissi, 
single and double yellow) Easter Lilies, and 
certain varieties of Tulips, (mentioned for 
forcing, in most catalogs) try_a few Cro- 
euses, Scilla Siberica, and Chionodoxas. 
The two latter are blue and very attractive. 
The bulbs are small, and several should be 
planted in container. Larger bulbs, as Lil- 
ies, should be placed one in a six-inch re- 
ceptacle; or three or more of a kind, as 
Tulips and Hyacinths, in one container. 
Any good, clean garden soil will grow good 
bulbs. 

Chinese Sacred Lilies, Paperwhite Nar- 
cissi, and single Hyacinths, bloom well in 
bowls of water, supported by pebbles. 
There are different styles of glass contain- 
ers to hold Hyacinths. Sand, decomposed 
manure and leaf mould may, or may not, be 


mixed into potting soil. Bone meal or 
superphosphate may be used in ordinary 
garden soil, mixing a small quantity into 
soil which is to be placed in bottom of con- 
tainers, where roots will rest. Drainage 
would better be given, but here you do not 
need to bother. One flat pebble or broken 
bit of pottery will serve. Or, bits of char- 
coal, burned bone and pebbles may be used. 
Next put on some rough material like old 
tulip husks, and roots (left after cleaning 
Tulips) or chunks of decomposed leaves or 
manure, to hold up potting soil. Set each 
bulb so that the tip or pointed end is about 
level with rim of container. If receptacles 
are thoroughly soaked beforehand, moisture 
will be conserved. Do not fill receptacles 
level full with soil, leave space for water- 
ing. 
Begin to force Easter Lilies by December 
Ist. When a large quantity of Hyacinths, 
Tulips and Narcissi are to be planted, tin 
cans with holes punched in bottom may be 
used. Wrap with paper when to be given 
away or sold. 
BENJAMIN KeEEct, (N. Y.) 








POISON IVY AND VIRGINIA CREEPER COMPARED 

Written in response to request by George 
F. Hammond :— 

Poison Ivy is so common and dangerous, 
it is surprising to find such a large per- 
centage of people unfamiliar with it. Con- 
sequently many folks run blindly into it 
and suffer excruciating pain and much dis- 
comfort as the result. Because of this 
ignorance the pleasure of coming in con- 
tact with many worthwhile plants is 
scorned, thinking they may be Poison Ivy. 

When the leaves are young and the 
plants in bloom it is most poisonous. Poi- 
son Ivy always has a compound leaf of 
three leaflets; the end leaflet having a 
longer stem than the two opposite leaflets 
beneath it. It never has five leaflets as 
does the Virginia Creeper (also called 
Woodbine). 

Poison Ivy leaves are smooth, glossy, and 
waxy when fullgrown; while leaves of 
Virginia Creeper are dull, rougher and 
thinner; the new leaves are soft and downy 
to the touch. 

The blossom of Poison Ivy, in early Sum- 
mer, is an inconspicuous, narrow cluster 
of greenish-white blossoms. The flowers 
of Virginia Creeper are greenish-yellow, 
forming a _ branched, spreading cluster. 
They are more noticeable than are the 
flowers of Poison Ivy. 

The round berries of Poison Ivy are 
waxy-white or pale yellow. At first they 
are green, but in late Fall and Winter 
the erect clusters of hard, shriveled, ivory- 
like berries are still intact, near the main 
stalk, after the leaves are gone. I found 
this out years ago, when I saw the berries 
on bare stems and wondered if they might 
be Poison Ivy or something else. To find 
out I foolishly touched my tongue to a 
berry and the sting it gave me, lasting a 
few hours, taught me never to be for- 
gotten, that it was Poison Ivy. I do not 
advise this unwise method of finding out, 
to others, but in those days, no one I 
knew could tell me and I wanted to know 
and this was the quickest way to find out. 

The blue berries of Virginia Creeper are 
on spreading, drooping clusters. The round, 
ripe berries often drop off and many are 
eaten by the Birds. Robins and Catbirds 
are fond of them. Grouse and Partridge 
eat Poison Ivy berries, none the worse for 
it. Poison Ivy never has tentrils, but both 
plants sometimes are aided in climbing by 
aerial rootlets. Virginia Creeper climbs 
mostly by branched disk-tipped tendrils 
which holds the vine fast to trees, walls, 
stumps and rocks. 

The Poison Ivy I’ve noticed in Wisconsin 
is found near woods, thickets, on banks 
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and waste places. It is quite low in growth 
only one to two feet high, but grows forty 
to fifty feet high in swamps. In shady 
places, broad patches grow from its under- 
ground winding stem or rootstalk. Nar- 
row stretches of it are often seen along 
roadsides and climbing up fences of stump 
or stone. In moist, rich ground it grows 
five and six feet high. It does not have 
the climbing habit as much as is char- 
acteristic of Virginia Creeper, yet it fre- 
quently climbs trees, woodpiles and fences 
for several feet. In open woods Poison Ivy 
grows as a shrub. It is found practically 
in all woods from Kansas eastward. In 
Florida “hammocks” the trunk grows 
nearly a foot in diameter. 

Poison Ivy is known by its Linnean 
binomial “Rhus toxicodendron.” The last 
word is two Greek words meaning “poison 
tree.” When growing with aerial root- 
lets it is only a climbing type of the shrub 
but it is sometimes considered as a separate 
species “Rhus radicans”; radicans meaning 
rootlets. 

In August the Poison Ivy has changed its 
green leaves to yellow; occasionally in 
Fall it has very pretty red leaves. The 
leaves of Virginia Creeper are later in turn- 
ing and make a gorgeous showing of bril- 
liant red. It really is easy to distinguish 
hetween these two plants. They are more 
unlike than similiar, and belong to dif- 
ferent families. 

Virginia Creeper (Ampelopsis quinque- 
folia) is a common, hardy porch vine and 
varieties in cultivation are splendid for 
covering buildings of stucco or other 
material. 

RENA Bauer, (Wis.) 


WINTERING HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, N. Y., 
who asks information on wintering Hardy 
Chrysanthemums in New York State. Some 
people claim to have good success with 
these plants, but I have never had satis- 
factory results by leaving these plants in 
the open garden even with a covering. 

My best method has been to dig up the 
plants and plant them in a coldframe for 
the Winter, transferring them to the garden 
in the Spring; and better still to take cut- 
“—- from the old plants, rooting them in 
sand. I find this gives the best results. 

T. J. Butpirt, (N. Y.) 


HARDY AMARYLLIS 


The illustrated article by Mr. George 
Moss (Oct. issue) on a supposed hardy 
Amaryllis is a little misleading by tov 
broad a use of the term Amaryllis. The 
true Amaryllis are not hardy in the usual 
meaning of that term. They are African 
plants from the Cape of Good Hope country, 
and require practically frost-free soil to 
overwinter safely; many being evergreen. 

The Amaryllidaceae (Amaryllis family) 
include many members and from various 
parts of the world. They are often cata- 
loged and commonly called Amaryllis in 
confusing disorder. Added to this fact are 
a multiplicity of hybrids not well-known or 
classified except by a few specialists in their 
study. The usual Amaryllis of the florist 
is in reality a Hippeastrum, blooming in 
late Winter, before or with leaf growth. 
The Hippeastrums are tropical American 
plants and also require frost-free soil; 
however I have seen them winter and bloom 
in April outside at Little Rock, Ark. The 
Amaryllidaceae includes Crinums, Nerines, 
Zepheranthus, Lycoris and others. 

The picture Mr. Moss sends is of the 
latter plant, Lycoris, doubtless Lycoris 
squamigera, which is hardy to Canada, and 
not a Lily at all. This plant was_ intro- 
duced from Japan, and, as he states, makes 
leaf-growth early in the season, which 
withers and disappear; and, after a rest, 
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the bare flower stalks appear in the nature 
of a surprise, being the reversal of usual 
plant flowering habit. This plant is well 
worth growing for its rosy-lilac flowers are 
beautiful, especially at that period, late 
Summer; or August to be exact. 

One word of caution is not to move the 
bulb until after flowering is over. ‘The 
genus Lycoris is separated from the true 
Amaryllis by several differences in tech- 
nical botanical characters of the flower and 
seeds. 


FraNK Boyp, (Ind.) 





HARDY AMARYLLIS BLOOMS THE FIRST YEAR 

Would like to say to Stella Dolin, (Okla.) 
that the Magic Lily or Hardy Amaryllis, 
which was planted in the Spring, bloomed 
the latter part of July with two flower 
stalks, one bearing four blooms and the 
other two. My bulbs were quite large, as 
large as a good sized fist. 

Mrs. S. R. Eparp, (Kans.) 





RHODODENDRONS IN THE GARDEN 

These belong to that class of plants which 
require a light soil containing plenty of 
peat, humus and rich porous loam. This, 
with at least partial shade, and always an 
abundance of moisture, will tend to produce 
that acid condition in which rhododendrons 
revel. They cannot endure a soil containing 
lime. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 





BLUEBELL OR LUNGWORT 

The plant called Bluebell or Lungwort is 
Mertensia Virginica, and not the Pole- 
momium as Rena Bauer suggests. 

The true Bluebell, as recognized in man- 
uals has, as described in Dreer’s catalogue, 
panicles of drooping light-blue flowers, fad- 
ing to pink. It is a hardy perennial, with 
tuberous roots; blooms very early and then. 
in abcut six weeks, dies down and gets out 
of the way until next Spring. I once had 
sume white ones but lost them. 

As the only use of a name is for identifi- 
cation, wouldn’t it be better to use easy 
botanical names, such as Mertensia, Trade- 
scantia and even Convallaria? Verbena, 
Petunia, Geranium are Latin names and 
nobody objects to them. And we know 
what they stand for. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 





BLACK BEETLE ON ASTERS 

I was discouraged when I found Black 
Beetles on my Asters and making much de- 
struction. The State College Bulletin says 
that they are difficult to poison. I put 
about one inch of kerosene oil in a tomato 
can, passed along the Asters and knocked 
the Beetles into the can. The second day I 
went over my patch again and now not a 
Beetle is to be seen. 

Wm. T. GrirritH, (Penna.) 


SAVING DELPHINIUM SEED 
Replying to Scott B. Pelton ( Penna.) :— 
Delphinium seed must be fresh to obtain 

maximum percentage germination. 

Seed from Delphiniums is usually selected 
from the most perfect stalk giving the best- 
sized florets, usually the first bloom from 
established plants. Never save seed from 
inferior flowers. You can pollenize by hand 
or let the bees do it for you, and leave the 
seed pods undist 'rbed until ripening occurs, 
which is indicated by a slight bursting of 
the seed pod, at which time the pods should 
be gathered and permitted to ripen further 
indoors. Seed should then be planted in 
very finely-sifted: soil, barely covered, in 
shallow boxes provided with drainage in the 
bottom, and covered with water-saturated 
newspaper, until seed germinate. This usu- 
ally takes up to twenty-five davs. The trays 

(Continued on page 638) 
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RATE t24%2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
Or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 

















Bulbs 
BULBS—Please send for our complete bulb and peren- 
nial list. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., Rte 4. 


BULBS FOR XMAS GIFTS—A collection of choice 
summer flowering bulbs suitable for Spring planting wil! 
be appreciated by your gardening friends. Let me send 
them a neat holiday box, containing the following rare 
bulbs: 6 gorgeous Tigridias (Shell Lily), 6 beautiful 
Gladiolus, 6 Hybrid Montbretias, 6 levely Japanese 
Lilies, 6 Zephyranthes Rosea (Fairy Lily), 6 Pancra- 
tium (Spider Lily), 6 Galtonia (Summer Hyacinth), 6 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias, 6 Zephyranthes Candida 
(Summer Crocus), 6 Golden Yellow Calla Lilies. 60 
strong flowering size bulbs, a joy and lasting remem- 
brance sent postpaid to any address in U. S8., together 
with card bearing your name, for $9.75. Half size Col- 
pen = postpaid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Camp- 
, Calif. 

















Cacti 


PLANT GIFT BOWL for your Xmas gift. Mixed Cactus 
and succulents, $2.00 doz. Bowls all sizes, 25c to $1.50. 
Illustrated Catalogue of 500 kinds, 25c. McCabe Cactus 
Gardens, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 

CACIUS—16 different varieties, blooming size, 2 of each 
variety, 32, prepaid $3.50. For yards, Rock Gardens and 
Pots—100 assorted, $6.50, F. O. B., weight 35 pounds. 
Tags with names and information. Century plants 25c 
each, C. J. Brooks, Allamoore, Tex, 














Dahlias 


YOUR CHOICE—Dr. J. Carman, Fort Monmouth, Jane 
Cowl, My Maryland, Waldheim Sunshine, any 3 tor 
$10.00. Ask for price list. Frank’s Dahlia Garden, 
Bedford, Ohio. 


DAHLIAS REDUCED 35 to 50 per cent this fall. 
Guaranteed true to name. Write for bargain price list. 
Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C, 

TWENTY FIVE % DISCOUNT off list. Send for it. 
The lest for the Least. Boston Dahlia Gardens, Bos- 
ton 24, Mass. ee = 
DAHLIA SEED—New garden thrills for you. Monster 
Dahlias from seed in one season. Send for free copy 
*“Chageda Dahlia Seed’’ or general catalog listing 1000 
varieties of choice flower seeds _and bulbs. Charlies G 
Davis, Chageda Gardens, San Leandro, Calif. 
SURPLUS DAHLIAS. Regret some answers to Morri- 
sey Garden advertisement lost in mail. Please write 
ognin So neeae Baldwin, State Office Building, Albany, 
New York. 




















Delphiniums 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS—immense Spire- 
like Blooms. Photos on request. F. Dean, 143 Seventh 
Ave. W., Longueuil, Quebec, Can. 


A RARE CHRISTMAS GIFT of imported Delphinium 
seed. One packet each of Violet Robinson, H. H. Crane, 
R. A. Pilkington, Lady Edith, Countess Cawley and 
Advancement all for Five Dollars, any one for One 
Dollar. About twenty other named varieties to select 
from. Descriptions upon application. T. E. Barber & 
Sons, Grand Forks, N. Dakota. 


Gladioli 


BURD’S NEW GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready to mail, 
descri new and late creations at reasonable e 
Better send now for it. Howard Burd, Washington, N. J. 
GLADI!OLUS—Proven varieties only. ee seeds 
from fine plants. Regal Lily Bulbs. A. J. Riddle, Box 




















ey ay 
crosses, many blues; ree. Vv - 
jus Gardens, Menlo Park, Calif. 

THANKS, FRIENDS, for enthusiastic commendations 
last season’s services. May I send new Glad Catalog? 
Frank Breck, 384 North East 42, Portland, Oregon. 


GIVE GLADIOLUS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
from prize winning stock. 1,000 bulblets, 100 each of 
10 fine varieties, name labeled, and 150 plump first 
year bulbs, fine varieties mixed, $2.00. The bulbs and 
many bulblets should bloom next summer. Jersey Beauty, 
that magnificent Dahlia, we offer until January Ist, 5 for 
$1.00. 40 Iris, 2 each of 20 fine varieties, all colors, 
name labeled, $2.00 postpaid. Shiloh Gardens, Box 650, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


GLADIOLUS: Fine quality, very reasonable Send for 
list of 300 varieties. Morris Bulb Co., Waldport, Ore. 


SUPERB GLADIOLI—12 each of 5 varieties—total 60 
bulbs, 1” up, prepaid, $3.00—selected from this list: 
A. E. Kundred, Cameo, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Geraldine 
Farrar, Gold Eagle, Helen Howard, Lorice, Mrs. P. W. 
Sisson, The Orchid, Sacajawea. Send for descriptive 
price list. Mt. Tabor Terrace Gardens, 1650 E. Yam- 
hill, Portland, Oregon. 

















GLADIOLUS CHRISTMAS GIFT—10 bulbs, each of the 
following varieties, labeled for $4.00: London Smoke, 
Opalescent, Crimson Glow, Alice Tiplady, N . las 
Angeles, Joe Coleman, 1910 Rose, Fire Ribbon, Ross 
Valley, Colleen, Miss Spokane, Wilbrink, large size, 
healthy young stock, 130 bulbs. ONE PAUL PFITZER 
GRATIS. Half set for $2.25. BONNIE DOONE GAR- 
DENS, P. O. BOX 1097, YAKIMA, WASH. 


W. H. PHIPPS, our specialty, 10 large for exh.bition 
bloom, $1.00 postpaid. Reduced quantity prices upon 
75 leading varieties. FP. J. Pentecost, Tipton, 








BULBLETS OF KING ARTHUR, $10.00 each, 
dozen. Three new ones, Constancy, Lavender 
and Radiance, all described in my Fall List. 
gains in many of the new varieties. 
Box H, Longmeadow, Mass. 

REAL BULBLET BARGAINS — Any of following 
varieties at 10c per 100. Prices prepaid on $2.00 orders. 
Smaller orders are Postage collect. Varieties: Beatriz 
Michelena, Bengal Tiger, Break O'Day, Carmen Sylvia, 
Crimson Glow, Copper Bronze, Diener’s American Beauty, 


$100.00 
Dight, 
Real Bar- 
Arthur Arenius, 





Dr. Van Fleet, Elizabeth Tabor, Ethelyn, E. B. Wil- 
liamson, Fern Kyle, Gertrude Errey, Gold Eagle, Glad- 
die Boy, Golden Measure, Henry Ford, J, A. Carbone, 


Jack London, Jenny Lind, John T. Pirie, Joe Coleman 
Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder, Longfellow, Los Angeles. 
Lacinatus, Marie Kundred, Marnia, Marechal Foch, Mary 
Pickford, Masterpiece, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. F. C. Peters. 
Mrs. L. Douglas, Richard Diener, Rose Ashe, Romance 
Purple Glory, Scarlet Wonder, Souvenir, Sweet Lavender. 
Our complete catalogue ready January 5th, Full of bar- 
gain lots and the new ones at HARD TIMES prices 
LeGron Floral Co., 124 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio. — 


LIST OF CHOICE GLADIOL! now ready—reasonable 
F ) 7 2ady—reasonabl 
prices. Seven Firs Gladiolus Garden, Rte. 8 Box 1148, 
Portland, Ore. ; ; 3 
NEWER GLADS, highest quality; lowest possible prices 
© give the utmost value in these days of sonomy 
Ernest Clark, Windsor, Conn. a 
SMALL LOTS OF choice Gladiolus, good opportunity to 
try new varieties. Dahlia clumps for sale or exchange. 
E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 

GLADIOLI. MOVING OUR gardens next season and 
offer finest quality, semasan treated, true to name bulbs 
at specially reduced prices. Free list, 200 varieties. 
Prairie View Gardens, Greenfield, Iowa. 
THE GLAD BOOKLET 1931 now ready. 
interested in a long list of real 
originations, including Jane 
Des Moines, Madam Norena, 
stake, Mandarin, 
Prices very 
corah, Iowa. 


SELECT GLADIOLI—My annual catalogue of choice, 
new and rare varieties from all over the world, will 
soon be out. Over 400 varieties listed in large, rie- 
—_. —_ —_ and bulblets. If you are not on my 
mailing list, send me your name now for your free copy. 
Henry C. Pety, Paulding, Ohio. _ ws 
WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS BOX—One each Apricot 
Glow, Golden Dream, Longfellow, Mrs. Sisson, separately 
labelled and 20 others, no two alike, unlabelled, one 
inch up, postpaid $1.00, Free list. CC. H. Smith, 


Fairbault, Minn. 
SPECIAL VALUABLE EXTRAS with December orders if 
you say “FLOWER GROWEX.’’ Gladiolus circular lists 
Hinemoa, Betty Nuthall, Red Glory, Canberra, hundred 
choice varieties. Flora Breck, 384 East 42 North, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


1. $1000 WORTH OF GLADIOLUS for only $2. Minuet, 
Phipps, Farrar, Sisson, Orchid, Mary Frey, Marmora, 
Golden Dream, Goldeagle. Original price $1000, now 
for $2. 3 bulbs of each for $5. 2. Blue Gladiolus: 
Aida, Oliver, Konyenburg, Veilchenblau, Farrar, Dainti- 
ness, 1 large bulb each $2. 3 bulbs of each $5. 3. 
The Best by Test: Marmora, Phipps, Douglas, Pride of 
Wanakah, Veilchenblau, Golden Dream, Bennett, Gold- 
eagle, Elena, Perla, Sword of Mahomet, Amethyst, 
Grand Value for $2. 3 bulbs each for $5. 4. An ex- 
cellent Christmas present: 100 large bulbs, fancy mixed 
for $3. No Oldtimers. Our Catalog listing many bar- 
gains free. The Mission Gardens, Techny, III. 


Send for it if 
beauties all our own 
Addams, Longfellow, Miss 
Charles Lindberg, Home- 
Honeydew and many other celebrities. 
moderate. Decorah Gladiolus Gardens, De- 














Iris 





vonia, Persica, Reticulata—Collection of 1 each $5.25, 
postpaid. Catalog of Iris species and Iris seed on re- 
quest. 





Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 





Lilies 
RARE JAPANESE LILIES—Amabile, Callosum, Kra- 


meri, Leichtlini, Rubellum, Magnificum, 50c. each. Cata- 
log. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 


Seeds 


RAREST ALPINE SEEDS—2,000 vars. Hardy Alpine 
Seed of the largest collections in Britain, 
mountains of the worl List 














$ ey Campanulas, 

Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, Iris, liums, Papavers, 

Pentstemons, Primulas, Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Ver- 

onicas or Violas, $1.25. Remit International Money Order. 

| LA Anderson, F. R. H. S., Glen Hall, Leicester, 
nd. 


PLANT NOW ROCKY MOUNTAIN WILD FLOWER 
SEED. Over 100 varieties—gathered 5,000 to 10,000 Ft. 
above sea level. Most beautiful flowers in the Colorado 
mountains. Pkg. $1.00. Oz. $3.00 prepaid. H. D. 
Belcher, Brook Forest, Colo. 








BULBLETS. Hundred each. Chas. Dickens, Golden 
Frills, Copper Bronze, Cardinal Prince, Phipps, Benne‘t, 


HARDY BULB SEEDS—Many easy grown varieties— 
Arums, Pink Calla, Freesias, Iris, Liliums, Narcissus— 











Orange Queen, Douglas, Nancy Hanks, Harbinger. one Plant now. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 
dollar. _Hundred each: Golden Dream, Mrs. Horn- = = =—SS—=— 
berger, Paul Phitzer, Olive Goodrich, Van Konynenburg, 

Vellchenblau, two dollars. W. Kerridge, Deep River, Tulips 

‘onn. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES of Gladiolus bulbs and BREEDER, COTTAGE, DARWIN, mixed California 
seeds. Also seeds of other bulbs. Catalog. Gordon grown, $2.25 per 100 postpaid. Catalog. Gordon Ains- 


Ainsley, Campbell, Calif, 


ley, Campbell, Calif. 
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Miscellaneous 





D MAPLES, ribbon leaf and thread leaf. 

Cea DO WERING DOGWUOUD. — Reasonably priced. 
E. M. Stone, Nurseryman, Rt. 2, Troutdale, Oregon. 

Gif 1—Photo Greeting Cards from kodak film. 

aly A Send negative and 1l5c for sample, Scobie 

Studio, Sleepy Eye, Minn Gatnd 5 

CALENDARS—1931 Artistic lendars made 

pg _ *- from your negative, 25c each—$265 dozen. 

Scobie Studio, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

ER SHELL PECANS—Strictly first class nuts. 
Tas year’s crop. Write us for prices. F. M. Smith & 
Sons, Concord, Ga. 

HARDY AZALEAS in many varieties. Send for catalog. 
Theodore van Veen Nursery Co., 3117 43rd &., &. &., 
Portland, Ore. 
LANTS for Christmas Gifts. Your selection, 
enor ME packed with your card, and prepaid. Sixty 
cents each; one of each $5.00. Berberis Wilsoni, Ligus- 
trum Henryi, Calycanthus praecox, all 12-18”; Cotoneaster 
franchetti, Caryopteris mastacanthus, Hypericum Henryi, 
Idesia polycarpa, Symphoricarpus chenaulti, all 18-24”; 
Cleorodendron, trichotomum, Robinia spectabilis 2-3 ft. 
Write for Rare Plant List. F. M. Ellis, Griffin, Ga. 
SPECIALS POSTPAID: 10 Amarylilis; 
ate: rH Iris; 25 Canna; 50 Narcissus; 5 Gerbera ; 
10 Succulents. Beahm’s, Box 13, Lamanda Park, Calif. 
MINIATURE CHRISTMAS GARDENS from Oregon 
hills. Dainty evergreen plants, lovely mosses. | Collec- 
tions, $2.50, $3.50, $5.50, postpaid—6 to 15 varieties, 25 
to 50 plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Iris Acres, 
Molalla, Oregon. 
100 ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS FERN SPRAYS £2.00 
Prepaid. East Ridge Fernery, Pierson, Florida. _ ; 
BiG DISCOUNTS on December orders. Rock Plants, 
Loo Perennials, Gladiolus. List ready, Paul Ward, 
Hillsdale, Mich, — eae: ee Z 
TWO AZALEAS, Two Horse.Chestnut Trees, three Auri- 
culas, three Blackberry Lilies, six Helenium, three 
Primroses, five Regal Lilies, five Elegans Lilies, five 
Tiger Lilies, five Pardalinum Lilies, five Umbelatum 
Lilies, twenty Gladiolus, four Doronicums, six_ Siberian 
Iris, five Orange Day Lilies, five Lemon Day Lilies, or 
three Sedums for 50 cents. Any six items $2.50. Any 
12 items $5.50. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 
TIGRIDIA BULBS—Mixed colors, yellow, rose and 
scarlet. Choice blooming size bulbs, $2.00 per _ doz., 
postpaid. Tigridia seed, 50c per pkt.; $2.00 per % oz. 
Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. ral ie é 
FREE FOUR COLOR GARDENING BOOK offering 
Bulbs, Roses, Seeds direct from Grower. Prices Prepaid, 
Brown Bulb and Seed Ranch, Capitola, California, 
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should be watered as the paper covering 
dries oul. It would be well also to arrange 
a shade over the trays by means of a frame 
raised about 12 inches above the trays made 
of laths which will keep off direct rays of 
sun when the young plants are still quite 
tender. When the plants have their second 
or third set of true leaves, they may be 
transplanted to other trays to stand 3 or 
4 inches apart, and when sturdy enough 
then transplanted to their permanent 
quarters in the field. Seed from a definite 
variety will result in great variations as to 
color of that variety, though at times there 
will be a small percentage nearly true to 
the variety, and if the variety used be a 
real good one, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that some of the seedlings will be as 
good in quality as the parent. There 
should be some of nearly the same shade. 

If you desire to perpetuate a given va- 
riety, this may be done by means of cuttings 
taken from the plant, off the new shoots 
out of the crown when they reach several 
inches in height, and rooted in sand just as 
other cuttings are handled. If unfamiliar 
with the method, you micht get a nearby 
florist to root the cuttings for you. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


DO TREES ATTRACT LIGHTNING? 


Answering A. J. Lodes, (Ill.,) October 
1930, number: 


I believe I am correct in saying that 
Trees do not attract lightning in any sense 
except as they serve as a good conductor 
(same as a flag pole or church steeple) for 
the electric current to the earth. There is 
probably no element in Trees, more than in 
the ground, which attracts or draws light- 
ning. There are more Trees in the world 
which have not been hit by lightning than 
have been hit. If, in any community, Lom- 
bady Poplars have been struck more fre- 
quently than other Trees, it may be due to 
some magnetic element in soil, to atmos- 
pheric conditions, to the lay of the land, or 
just a happenstance. Photographs of light- 
ning, while generally showing a downward 


direction, may also extend from side to side, 
to right or left. 

However, what we do not know amounts 
to a great deal more than what we do 
know. About two miles West of the com- 
munity where I live, is what is known as 
the “hail storm belt.” Several different 
years, in August, severe hail storms have 
swept this locality, from Southwest to 
Northeast, greatly damaging crops and 
leaving marks on buildings. This, too, may 
be a happenstance, or there may be some 
unknown influence or attraction in air or 
land to draw hail storms. 

BENJAMIN KEECH, (N. Y.) 


CATALOGUE NAME OF BABY’S TEARS 


Answering Mrs. Helen M. Gillilan, (Ia.) : 
The catalogue name of Baby’s Tears is 
It is also known as Irish Moss. 


Mrs. STANTON Napic, (Penna.) 


Helxine. 


MOST VALUABLE PART OF CUCUMBER 


Comment on Cucumber note, page 398, 
August. 1930 issue: 

Of a slicing Cucumber, the good part is 
the seed cavity. The solid white flesh be- 
tween the seed cavity and the skin is use- 
less and indigestible. If you doubt this, 
cut up a Cucumber, the seed part to itself 
and the white flesh to itself, and try them 
separately. The white part is all but un- 
eatable without the seed part to give flavor 
and lubrication. 

Whether there is anything good associ- 
ated with the skin I do not know. If any- 
one thinks so, I suggest he experiment with 
the skins alone, and see if he finds it. 

These remarks are made only with re- 
gard to slicing Cucumbers, not cooked ones 
or pickled or the little pickling sizes. I 
should suppose the skin of a slicing Cucum- 
ber objectionably irritating. 


BENJAMIN C, AUTEN. ( Mo.) 





The Japanese Sereen Calendars for 
1931 will all be in the form of fans, a 
popular Japanese type and style, and 
these are all different sizes and colors. 
ia hl ° _ 
They will be ready soon after January 
Ist, and detailed announcement will be 
made in the January issue. 





Quite a few orders for the 1930 in- 
dexes are already in hand, and those 
wishing to avoid delay can place their 
order at any time by sending 10c¢ in 
stamps, and the index will be sent as 
soon as ready. Don’t overlook the fact 
that we also have indexes for any year 
at the same price. 





‘*Yours for the Asking”’ 


Beginning with the January issue 
there will be a new department introduced 
into the pages of THE FLOWER GROWER 
under the above title. This will be for 
the benefit of readers and of advertisers 
in this magazine, and is for the purpose 
of acquainting readers with new adver- 
tising matter which is being sent out. 

All advertising matter, catalogues, price 
lists, cireulars, ete., which is available 
“for the asking,” and which is sent out 
by those who advertise in this magazine, 
will be given notice in this column with- 
out charge. 

Advertisers who want their advertising 
matter noticed in this way should, when 
sending their printed matter, make a 
request to that effect. 

MapDIson CooPER 


December, 1930 





December Specials $2.00 each. Entire lot 


Aflame M, 8 S, 100 Bits 
[ 3 50 Bits 
Oriental Silk 2 L, 4 M. 100 Bits 
Angel’s Dream M, 4S, 15 Blts 
Star of the Sea , 4M, 4 50 Bits 
Minuet 6S, 50 Bits 
Entire Lot $10.00. Half lots $1.00. Worth While Bulb 
Gift on all orders received by Christmas. Price List Free, 
Erwin Schroder Gardens, Bettendorf, lowa. 


Makes PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must retain 
its marking, and must not girdle the Plant— 
We Have It. 
Sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 




















MERRY CHRISTMAS will be merrier for a flower lov- 
ing friend, if you send a 


Gift Box of Gladiolus Bulbs 


THIRTY GLADIOLUS BULBS, blooming size, all dif- 
ferent and all labelled true to name for ONE DOLLAR. 
Delivered before Christmas or in the spring, as you 
desire. No orders for this Special Gift Box accepted 
after Dec. 24th. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS, Circleville, Ohio 








ELM HILL GLADIOLUS 


Full size—Plump—Clean—F ull of Pep. The 
kind that grow prize winning bloom. List 
just out. Ask for it. 
ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard, Succeeding A. H. Austin Co. 
WAYLAND, O. 
“Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus” 














Set No. 1, all are large bulbs. 


2 A. E. Kunderd 3 Mrs. Von Kony- 
10 Annie Laurie 5 Gelden Dream “ nenburg " 
1 Betty Nutall 2 Heavenly Blue 9 prtzer’s Triumph 
10 Dr. Bennett 2 Mary Frey 1 Red Tornado 
5 Dr. Nelson Shook 2 Minuet 2 Rippling Waters 
This set for $5.00, postage paid. 
All are top notchers. Ask for our price list. 


KENDALLS GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Troutdale, Oregon. 





COLEMAN GARDENS 


Oregon Grown Gladioli 


It will be to your advantage to read our 
October and November ads. Send your 
name and address for our price list. 


BOX 24 MULTNOMAH, OREGON 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
OF FINE SEEDS 


Many new and rare items. 
SD SRE GE BRE. BI odin cicccccccesvcccnccas 75¢ 
10 packets of Perennial Seeds $1.00 
12 packets of Rock Garden Seeds...........+.+. oe $1.50 
The three Collections for only $3.00 
Huntington’s Dependable Seeds’’ 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY. Painesville, Ohio 








BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 
CORN BELT GROWN 


Merry Christmas 


and here is 
Your Christmas Present 


ONE BULBLET OF KING ARTHUR, 
gratis with each $50 order. 

ONE BULBLET OF MOORISH KING, 
gratis with each $25 order. 

ONE BULBLET OF RAMESSES, gratis 
with each $10 order. 

This offer is not good after December 
25th, cash with order. To secure these 
presents this Ad must be attached to 
order. 

J. H. Heberling, 
Easton, Ill., U. 8. A. 











J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 

















